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BOOKS. 


—_<—— 
THE TALK OF THE PEOPLE.* 

Reprints from Punch—even more, perhaps, than those from 
other periodicals—are always a little hard work for con- 
tive reading. We delight in them for the time, and study 
= in their weekly corner with amusement and pleasure, 
without reflection on the particular author who is concealed 
behind Mr. Punch’s popular personality; willing to think, 
«Qh, this is Burnand,” or “ This is So-and-so,” and to have 
done with our cake when we have eaten it. But to meet with 
the same little reflections in a fine volume afterwards—no 
longer part and parcel of Punch, but the avowed production 
of adefinite and professed humorist—is like having our cake 
as well as eating it. We turn them over with an annoyed 
feeling of having met before,—not caring to read them 
consecutively, though recognising how much of good there 
the flying humours and follies which originally attracted 


pei If it fall to our lot to review 


our wandering reading. 


them, we wonder, prelude-fashion, which especial specimen 


to note, where all bear so strong a family resemblance. 
Perhaps what strikes us most in the work before us, con- 
trasting it especially with the same collected humours of Mr. 
Burnand, which we discoursed upon a week or two ago, 
gatherings likewise from Mr. Punch’s pages, is how many-sided 
Mr. Punch may be. Mr. Burnand, as we practically said, isa 
pureidealist in humour. His puns and his parodies, his jokes 
and his fancies, spring from one of the most original of minds 
in whatever degree of originality, and are emphatically his 
own. It is in a world of his own that he lives, and a world of 
his own that he describes. Mr. Anstey, on the other hand, is 
all observation, while the geniality which distinguishes the 
utterances of his chief seems to find small favour with him. 
He has evidently studied his originals for Punch, as Mr. Sims 
always studies them for the stage, by mixing amongst them and 
hearing what they have to say; or, as he puts it in his imita- 
tion of the modern cockney phraseology, with which we have 
grown so painfully familiar, to “s’y.” Unfortunately, this 
abbreviation does not in the least reproduce the impossible 
sound with any phonetic accuracy, as, indeed, nothing in the 
form of writing exactly does. The nearest approach would be 
to sai, with an approximation to the German Mai; but that is 
notan English form, nor does it introduce in any way the nasal 
accent which is at the root of the whole thing. To “suy,” on 
the analogy of “ buy” and “ guy,” has suggested itself to some 
ingenious minds; as has “sye,” to give length to the syllable. 
To us, “s’y” certainly suggests abbreviation, which is the last 
characteristic of the ’Arryism. And, perhaps, when in his 
dialogue on the ice Mr. Anstey simply takes refuge in “ skites ” 
for skates, he comes as near to solving the insoluble as pen and 
ink can. Perhaps some genuine letter of some genuine ’Arry 
might be found to contain the key. How does the spelling of 
their own favourite phrase strike the “Arries themselves ? We 
apologise for the length of the disquisition ; but it is in exact 
proportion to the importance of the question as set forth in 
the book before us. Mr. Anstey’s ear is quick, but odd. 
“Erver” and “ purrfectly ” strikes us as doubtful imitations 
of the American girl’s accent. 

“Tn the Mall on Drawing-Room Day” is evidently a close 
study of this lifeamong the crowd. The scene is in the drive, 
and we begin with a stage direction :— 

“TA carriage passes; the footman on the box is adorned by an enormous 
nosegay, over which he can just see. | 

First Comic Cocknry.—Ow, I’sy, you ’ave come out in bloom, 
Johnny ! 

Srconp C. C.—Ah, they’ve been forcin’ ’im under glarse, they 
’ave! ’Is Missis ’Il never find ’im under all them flowers. ’Ow ’e 
smoiled at me through the brornches. 

[Another carriage passes, the coachman and footman of which are 
undecorated. | 

First C. C.—Shime! they might ha’ stood yer a penny bunch 
of voilets between yer, that they might! , 

* Voces Populi. (Reprinted from Punch.) By F. Anstey. With twenty-five 
Ilustrations by B. Partridge. Second Series. London: Longmans, Green, and 


A Sarponic Loarer.—’Ere’s a swell turn out and no mistake— 
with a couple o’ bloomin’ beadles standing be’ind! ‘[here’s a 
full fed ’un inside of it too—look at the dimonds all over ’er 
bloomin’ old nut. My eye! [The elderly dowager inside produces a 
cut glass bottle of goodly size.] Ah! she’s got a drop o’ the right 
sort in there—see her sniffin’ at it—it won’t take ’er long to mop 
up that little lot ! 

Jeames [behind the carriage, to CHAwWLES].—Our old geeser’s per- 
doocin’ the custimary amount o’ sensation, eh, Chawley ? 

CHaw_es [under notice].—Well, thank ’eving [ shan’t have to 
share the responsibility of her much longer! 

*ArrieT [to ’Arry].—I wonder they don’t get tired o’ being 
stared at like they are. 

*ArRy.—Bless your ’art, they don’t mind—they like it. They’ll 
go’ome and s’y (in falsetto) : ‘Ow, pa, all the bloomin’ crowd 
kep’ on a lookin’ at us through the winder—it was proime!’ 

*ARRIET (giggling admiringly).—’Ow do you know the w’y they 
tork ? 

*ArryY (superior).—Why, they don’t tork partickler different 
from what you and me tork—do they ? ” 

We have selected this as a good specimen of the little 
popular dramas in action of which these voices consist; and 
we do not think that we are far wrong in attributing to it a 
needlessly acid flavour. ‘“ They don’t tork partickler different 
from what you and me tork,” is a text for the classes and 
masses which does not commend itself overmuch to any one 
who has not the mob-love very strong upon him; and we 
imagine that Mr. Anstey must have been a little weary of 
such experiences before he thought them worthy of such 
careful commemoration. His finish to the little scene is, no 
doubt, moral and dramatic, and, we presume, his own :— 

“CHEERY Op Lavy (delighted).—I could see all the coach- 
men’s ’ats beautiful. We'll wait and see ’em all come out, John, 
won’t we? They won’t be more than hour and a half in there, 
I dessay. 

A Person wITH A FLorrp VocaBuLaRry.—Well, if I’d ha’ known 
all I was goin’ to see was a set o’ blanky nobs shut up in their 
blank-dash kerridges, blank my blanky eyes if I’d ha’ stirred a 
blanky foot, s’elp me dash, I wouldn’t! 

A Venpor (persuasively).—The kerrect lengwidge of hevery 
flower that blows—one penny!” 


The optimist and pessimist views of the same ceremonial, 
with the flowerseller’s summary of the difference, could 
scarcely be more briefly set forth; and the mispronunciations 
of the three are treated with equal care. We presume that 
“lengwidge” is an up-to-date version of the famous Mrs. 
Gamp; but the blowing of the florid flower need hardly have 
been so fully expressed. We suppose it is true to life, but it 
is painful enough, and we like a touch of fancy better. This 
extract from British Museum talk, however, is perhaps 
intended to supply that want :— 

“ FIANCEE (before bust).—Who’s that ? 

INTELLIENT, ARTISAN.—’Ed of Ariadne. 

F. (slightly surprised).—What! not young Adney down our 
street? I didn’t know as he’d been took in stone. 

I. A.—How do you suppose they’d ’ave young Adney in among 
this lot,—why, that’s antique. : 

F.—Well, I was thinking it looked more like afemale. But if 
it’s meant for old Mr. Teak the shipbuilder’s daughter, it flatters 
her up considerable ; and besides, I always understood as her name 
was Betsy. 

I. A.—No, no, what a girl you are for getting things wrong ! 
That ’ed was cut out years and years ago. 

F.— Well, she’s gone off since, that’s all!” 

The humour here is worked very hard indeed; and we believe 
that, for antiquity, the joke about ’Arry Adney might rank 
with the bust itself. Do we not remember ’Arry Adney at 
Margate as at a Naxos of modern life ? We seem to tnink so; 
and Ann Teak, if hardly good enough to be equally old, taxes 
one’s belief in ignorance, even beyond Punch-point. Woman- 
like, however, the fiancée gets the best of it when roused. 
Upon the Nineveh bull, she remarks :— 

“ Wonder if it’s a likeness of some animal they used to’ave then 2 

I. A.—I did think you was wider than that !—it’s only imagina- 
tive. What ’ud be the good o’ wings to a bull ? 

F. (on her defence).—You think you know so much—but it's 
got a man’s ’ed, ain’t it? And I knowthere used to be ’orses with 
’alf a man where the ’ed ought to be, because I’ve seen their pic- 
tures—so there! 

I. A.—I dunno what you’ve got where your ’ed ought to he, 
torking such rot!” 

Evidently the lady, as a classical scholar, has here the advan- 
tage of her instructor, who has but rudeness for his refuge. 
At least, she had got as far as the centaur. In the same scene, 
our note-taker blends the talk of a small boy with a terrible 
governess, and the fluent cicerone with his answer for every- 
thing, cleverly enough. And there is a touch of reality about 
the waggish policeman in the prehistoric gallery, confronted 





with the question, if they have anything there supposed to have 
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been Adam’s, and explaining that they once had the brim of 
his garden-hat, but that, even ’ere, everything wears out in 
time. Policemen and ’bus-conductors, owing to constant 
questioning, are in this way rivals in the matter of repartee. 
In “A Recitation under Difficulties,” Mr. Anstey takes us 
into another province of life, and reproduces the chatter of 
a crush in the same impartial and uncompromising manner. 
Whether from a want of observation, however, or only from 
choice, he does not in any way attempt to reproduce society 
language phonetically, as he does in dealing with his other 
friends. He can go as far as the very old locution of “ fellah,” 
and other such Dundrearyisms, but we think that he misses a 
distinct opportunity in not attempting more. In speaking of 
Swift and his Polite Conversation, we pointed out how care- 
fully, if a little dully, the Dean mimicked the accent as well as 
the phrases of his genteel originals. Mr. Anstey, or any other 
writer for Punch, might with great advantage do something 
of the kind in dealing with the polite vocabulary of the present 
day. The clipping of the final “g” in the participle, for 
instance, is in its own way quite a property of “the classes,” 
and many similar idioms must often have struck the listener 
by the way. In these matters, there is a spelling-slang 
always, polite as well as impolite. But the running comment 
of society chatter upon the unfortunate Miss Bludkinson, 
during her recital of “ Lovelia Bangs and her Trials,” con- 
trasted with the struggles of the unsophisticated guest who 
knows nobody, and wants to listen, are amusing in their way, 
though more in periodical than collected form. “Is ita comic 
piece she’s doing, do you know ?” ‘Don’t think so; I can 
see somebody smiling,” might be given a rather melancholy 
application. Nobody has been quite so successful with society 
parties as Mr. George Grossmith, with a reminiscence of whose 
amusing name the scene naturally closes. But Mr. Anstey, 
in the course of his “cruise for copy ”—which we present to 
journalists in search of a title—introduces us to meetings of 
most kinds. The Table of Contents includes “ An Evening 
with a Conjuror ”—where the man who knows all the tricks is 
properly prominent—* An Omnibus Scene,” “ High-Class 
Sculpture,” “A Horse Show,” “A Military Exhibition,” “A 
Garden Party,” “A Café Chantant in Paris,” “A Riding 
Class,” “ A Charade Party”—one scene on the ice and another 
in a fog—‘A Music Hall,” and “An Open-Air Radical 
Meeting.” So there is matter for all tastes is Voces Populi. 





DR. JOHNSON’S LETTERS.* 

Dr. Hiw’s devotion to the “great Cham of letters” is 
untiring. He is covering the whole field, and will apparently 
leave no ground for any future commentator to till. The 
editor’s elaborate research is sometimes, indeed, a little 
oppressive, for in his enthusiasm he is apt to give us more 
notes than the text calls for; but this is a fault that will be 
readily forgiven by all lovers of Johnson, the most striking 
figure among English men of letters in the eighteenth 
century. It is needless, however, to say that Johnson’s pro- 
minent position is not due chiefly to his work as a writer. 
That, in spite of many prejudices and critical deficiencies, he 
was a great author, is not, we think, disputable. The impress 
of a strong mind is to be seen on all that he has written. No 
one can read his Vanity of Human Wishes without discerning 
a loftiness of style and a felicity of expression which lift the 
writer’s thoughts above the region of prose; and no one can 
study, as it deserves to be studied, Johnson’s last and greatest 
work, the Lives of the Poets, without acknowledging its 
originality and power. The moral force that pervades 
Rasselas and the Rambler, is to be found also in the Lives ; 
and in all he wrote there is the weight of wisdom and the 
shrewd sagacity which were displayed still more happily in 
his talk. 

If Johnson did solid work as a man of letters, he dignified 
the literary profession far less by what he did than by what 
he was. Lord Macaulay has portrayed with evident enjoy- 
ment and with consummate skill the doctor’s offensive and 
awkward peculiarities in society; and no doubt his eccentricities 
gave ample scope to that brilliant essayist’s love of paradox 
and exaggeration. As a guest, Johnson could make himself 
very unpleasant; but his faults were on the surface, and, 
rough as he sometimes appeared to be, his heart was as sus- 
ceptible as a child’s, as tender as a woman’s. What a depth 





* Letters of Samuelj Johnson, LL.D, Collected and edited by George Birkbeck 
Hill, D.C.L. 2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1892. 








iii 
of feeling, what a strength and jealousy of affection there 
was in this strong man! Much as he valued literary laurels 
and the clash of mind with mind, he cared far more for 
and thus we find him clinging all his life-long to simple folk, 
with whom he could not have had the least intellectual 
sympathy. Every old acquaintance was dear to him, and 
never willingly would he break any tie that linked him to the 
past. His choice of a wife seems to have been passing strange, 
It is to be hoped that the lady was more comely in appearance 
than Garrick’s description, coloured by Macaulay, would allow 
us to believe. The great actor loved exaggeration ; but in any 
case the marriage of a young man of twenty-six toa woman 
of forty-six did not promise well for permanency of affection, 
They were married nearly seventeen years, and never, surely, 
had wife a more devoted husband. Dr. Hill has been able to 
print a letter to “ Tetty,” the only one known to be in existence, 
which he justly calls the gem of his collection. It wag 
written when Mrs. Johnson was fifty-one. The « Lucy” 
alluded to was Johnson’s step-daughter, who afterwards 
raised his esteem “ by many excellencies very noble and re. 
splendent, though a little discoloured by hoary virginity.” 
The letter concludes as follows :— 

“Of the time which I have spent from thee, and of my dear 
Lucy and other affairs, my heart will be at ease on Monday to 
give thee a particular account, especially if a letter should inform 
me that thy leg is better, for I hope you do not think so unkindly 
of me as to imagine that I can be at rest while I believe my dear 
Tet'y in pain. Be assured, my dear girl, that I have seen nobody 
in these rambles upon which I have been forced that has not con- 
tributed to confirm my esteem and affection for thee, though that 
esteem and affection only contributed to increase my unhappiness 
when I reflected that the most amiable woman in the world was 
exposed by my means to miseries which I could not relieve—I 
am, my charming love, yours, Sam. Jounson.” 
When Tetty died, her husband was broken-hearted; and 
thirty years afterwards he could write :—* This is the day on 
which in 1752 dear Tetty died. I have now uttered a prayer 
of repentance and contrition; perhaps Tetty knows that 1 
prayed for her. Perhaps Tetty is now praying for me. God 
help me! Thou God, art merciful, hear my prayers and 
enable me to trust in Thee.” It was experience of the 
bitterest kind that led him to write to a friend who had lost 
his wife :— 

“He that outlives a wife whom he has long loved, seems him- 
self disjoined from the only mind that has the same hopes and 
fears and interest; from the only companion with whom he has 
shared much good or evil; and with whom he could set his mind 
at liberty to retrace the past or anticipate the future. The con- 
tinuity of being is lacerated ; the settled course of sentiment and 
action is stopped; and life stands suspended and motionless, till 
it is driven by external causes into a new channel. But the time 
of suspense is dreadful.” 

As a letter-writer, Johnson cannot compete with Gray, with 
Cowper, or with Lamb. His letters lack the charms of variety, 
of humour, and of ease. Their merit lies in their manly sense 
and sincerity, and in the depth of feeling to which they testify. 
All that was most genial in his nature was called forth by his 
close intimacy with the Thrales—his master and mistress, he 
called them—and in their Streatham home he spent perhaps 
the only portion of his life that could be called happy. Their 
children, too, aroused all the tenderness and affection of his 
large heart, and many are the endearing epithets showered 
upon them in the correspondence. At the age of seventy-four, 
he has enthusiasm enough to write of one of them as “ My dear, 
sweet, pretty, lovely, delicious Sophy ;” and of the eldest girl, 
his “ dear Queeny,” he was never tired of writing. For Mrs. 
Thrale, while fully alive to her defects, Johnson’s love was 
unbounded, and through many long years of pain and depres- 
sion, she was ever ready to soothe him with her watchful care, 
and to cheer him with her talk. His letters express very 
frankly how large the share was which she had in his life. 
“TI have not yet found any place,” he writes, “from which I 
shall not willingly depart to come back to you.” Again, he 
says: “ You know sickness will drive me to you; so perhaps 
you very heartily wish me better; but you know, likewise, that 
health will not hold me away.” He flatters his “ Mistress ” 
a little, perhaps, in telling her that in great matters she is 
hardly ever mistaken, and that to see and hear her is always 
“to hear wit and to see virtue ; ” but there isa genuine fervour 
in the exclamation: ‘To be away from you, if I did not 
think our separation likely to be short, how could I endure?” 
No matters are too personal to be mentioned in the corre- 
spondence. He has no reticence in describing the state of 
his health and the unpleasant surgical operations with which 
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he is threatened by the doctors. He can be gay, too, in an 
awkward way, and of learning that the lady has thrown aside 
her wig, his pleasure and advice are freely expressed :— 

« Everybody was an enemy to that wig. We will burn it and 

et drunk; for what is joy without drink...... Well, but 
eriouslY, I think I shall be glad to see you in your own hair; 
put do not take too much time in combing, and twisting, and 

apering, and unpapering, and curling, and frizzing, and powder- 
papering, } 2 5 : 
ing, and getting out the powder, with all the other operations 
cuired in the cultivation of a head of hair; yet let it be combed 
requir ¥ 
at least once in three months, on the quarter-day—I could wish 
it might be combed once at least in six weeks ; if I were to indulge 
my wishes, but what are wishes without hopes, I should fancy 
the operation performed—one knows not when one has enough— 
perhaps every morning.” 
This is rather heavy fooling. Solidity and thoughtful serious- 

-ness characterise Dr. Johnson when he takes the pen in hand; 
but for the wit and humour which led a lady to exclaim at 
midnight: “There is no rising unless somebody will cry 
‘fre!’” we must turn to his splendid talk in Boswell’s im- 
mortal pages. 

Johnson appears to have been fully aware that the art of 
letter-writing is a special gift; and in writing to Mrs. Thrale, 
half in jest and half in earnest, he claims to possess it :— 

“You talk of writing and writing as if you had all the writing 
to yourself. If our correspondence were printed, I am sure 
posterity—for posterity is always the author’s favourite—would 
say that 1am a good writer too...... Some, when they write 
to their friends, are all affection, some are wise and sententious, 
‘some strain their powers for efforts of gaiety, some write news, 
and some write secrets; but to make a letter without affection, 
without wisdom, without gaiety, without news, and without a 
secret, is doubtless the great epistolic art. In a man’s letters, 
you know, Madam, his soul lies naked, his letters are only the 
mirrors of his breast ; whatever passes within him is shown un- 
disguised in its natural process; nothing is invented, nothing 
distorted ; you see systems in their elements ; you discover actions 
in their motives. Of this great truth, sounded by the knowing 
to the ignorant, and so echoed by the ignorant to the knowing, 
what evidence you have now before you! Is not my soul laid open 
in these veracious pages? Do you not see me reduced to my first 
‘principles? This is the pleasure of corresponding with a friend, 
where doubt and distrust have no place, and everything is said as 
it is thought. The original idea is laid down in its simple purity, 
and all the supervenient conceptions are spread over it, stratum 
super stratum, as they happen to be formed. These are the letters 
by which souls are united, and by which minds, naturally in 
unison, move each other as they are moved themselves.” 

We need scarcely look for a more convincing proof than 

these words afford, that whatever Johnson knew of the art of 

letter-writing, it was an art he was unable to practice. 

His letters, notwithstanding, are of great value in illus- 
trating the striking character of the writer. His account of 
what he sees, of what he feels, and of what he fears, is always 
interesting ; and the difference between life a hundred years 
ago and in our own time will attract the curious reader. Dr. 
Johnson appears sometimes strangely to confound orthodoxy 
and piety. Frequently, in the Lives of the Poets, in writing of 
men whose lives were vicious, he is careful to add that their 
principles were correct; and in his correspondence he de- 
scribes a man—* wholly sunk in sordid self-indulgence,” who 
was very willing to be encouraged in drinking, “ not,” he says, 
“that he gets drunk, for he is a very pious man, but he is 
always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of port every day, 
and he probably drinks more.” And Johnson adds: “The 
greatest pleasure that I have had from him is to find him 
pious and orthodox; yet he consorts with John Wesley.” 

Dr. Hill, following in the steps of Macaulay, does not, we 
think, do justice to Mrs. Thrale. We have never been able to 
see why she acted a shameless part in marrying Piozzi. In 
every respect save wealth he appears to have been superior to 
Thrale; he was a thorough gentleman, and proved a wise and 
tender husband. No doubt a brewer who possessed the 
potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of avarice 
was of more importance in the world’s account than a 
musician with £1,200 a year; but the world’s estimate is not 
always the right one, and Mrs. Thrale was surely justified in 
declining to support her credit by the sacrifice of her happi- 
ness. In the course she took, the lady was not wholly blame- 
less, and it must be admitted that frank sincerity was not one 
of her virtues. For eighteen years Johnson had found a home 
under her roof; and sad indeed was it for him, in his weakness 
and old age, to lose that home, and the love and sympathy which 
made Streatham so dear to him. It is possible, however, to 
feel for him while admitting Mrs. Thrale’s claims also; and 
on comparing Johnson’s letter to her on the subject—for 
which, indeed, he afterwards apologised—with the lady’s 





answer, it is evident that she had the advantage both in 
argument and in temper. 

We regret that Dr. Hill has thought fit to degrade his pages 
by inserting the contemptible notes of Baretti, when those 
notes are obviously dictated by spite. He admits that the 
Italian exhibited malignity towards Mrs. Thrale, yet he 
inserts comments which, if not true, are wholly worth- 
less, and one may almost say brutal. It may be added 
that this collection of Johnson’s Letters contains about a 
hundred unknown hitherto to the general reader, and that the 
letters—more than three hundred in number—to be found in 
Boswell are not reprinted here. ‘“ For each of them,” Dr. 
Hill writes, “I give in the proper place the briefest notice of 
the person to whom it was addressed, the date at which it was 
written, and the volume and page where it will be found,” all 
references being to the editor’s edition of the Life, published 
by the Clarendon Press. Not yet has Dr. Hill exhausted his 
labours on Johnson, and the reader is promised a new edition 
of the Lives of the Poets, for which he has already “ laid the 
foundations.” 





THE MAKING OF THE LOMBARD COMMUNE.* 


WHATEVER be the virtues of the American people, their 
greatest admirers can scarcely credit them with a super- 
abundance of the desirable quality known to the Greeks as 
to xpezov, the instinctive sense of fitness and harmony. This 
deficiency in the American psychology is more particularly 
apparent in the meaningless Philistinism of their town nomen- 
clature. Happy is the American who can feel a patriotic or 
sentimental enthusiasm for 742 West Seventy-fifth Street, 
Jonesville, or Walkerville, or Smithville, as the case may be. 
Must not the alumnus of a University which boasts the un- 
euphonious name of “Johns Hopkins” sometimes find him- 
self seriously impeded thereby in his attempt to live up to his 
lights as a citizen of no mean city? Perhaps it is through 
a sense of reaction against its own name that the Johns 
Hopkins University, U.S.A., has now for some years 
past issued at monthly intervals a valuable series of studies 
in Historical and Political Science. The series is edited by 
Mr. H. B. Adams, and is now in its tenth year. The papers 
and monographs already published, or in course of publica- 
tion, include the results of close critical research on such 
topics as American Local Government, the History of the 
Land Question in the United States, Dutch Village Com- 
munities on the Hudson River, the European Schools of 
History and Politics, Federal Government in Canada, the 
recent constitutional development of Japan, Xc. 

We have before us, in the monograph on the Communes of 
Lombardy, a painstaking and fairly exhaustive attempt to 
investigate the tendencies which led to the development of 
municipal unity among the Communes of the great Lombard 
plain between the sixth and tenth centuries. Such an investi- 
gation, while teeming with difficulties, is of deep importance 
and interest to the student of comparative politics through 
the historical method. Direct evidence of the steps by which 
the Commune slowly and gradually rose to independent cor- 
porate existence is, however, often wholly lacking. The 
chiefest desire of the Commune at the time was to be left to 
its own devices, to conceal the evidences of its growth, and to 
avoid attracting the attention of its rulers, for the simple 
reason that “any notice vouchsafed was sure to come only in 
the restraint of some assumed privilege or the curtailing of 
some coveted right.” There are not wanting, indeed, local 
annals of a magniloquent kind, and monkish records in con- 
siderable abundance ; but as material for the construction of 
historical theories they are only to be handled with due 
caution. For their right handling, it is necessary first to have 
arrived at some trustworthy standard by which to criticise 
the mental and psychological spectacles through which the 
medixval chronicler looked out upon the world and its 
events. 

When the Lombards, under their chief Alboin, swept in the 
year 568 over the Alps into the valleys of the Po and the 
Adige, advancing, in Mr. J. A. Symonds’s words, “like a glacier 
or half-liquid stream of mud,” they came partly as a con- 
quering army, and partly, like the Cimbri of old, as a nation 
in motion, wandering with all their “household stuff” in 
search of a more roomy home than the more northerly one 


* The Communes of Lombardy from the Sixth ta the Tenth Century. By 
William Klapp Williams, Ph.D., Newberry Library, Chicago. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1891, 
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whence they had been crowded out. The fertile lands of the 
plains between the Alps and the Apennines, at the time 
occupied by a highly-cultured and sensitive, but enervated and 
over-civilised Italic race, were annexed by the Lombard 
invaders by right of conquest, and portioned out on a rudi- 
mentary feudal basis among their own half-military, half- 
pastoral people. The native population remained on the land 
less as slaves pure and simple than as tributaries to the Lom- 
bard militis (afterwards the Lesser Feudatories), who held 
their lands from their duces (Dukes), or leaders in war, who 
in their turn held directly from the King. The tributaries 
were expected to cultivate the land on a plan somewhat 
analagous to the modern metayer system, their Lombard 
masters taking one-third of the produce (fruges) as rent. 

The conquering race were distinctly rural in disposition, 
and the notion of association in walled communities for any 
purpose other than actual defence was, for the present, 
wholly beyond them. Consequently, they destroyed as 
superfluous the fortifications, &c., on the Lombard plain 
which had been integral parts of the municipia under Roman 
rule, though these now existed merely as husks from which 
the kernel had long since been atrophied by the over- 
centralising policy of the Empire. 

In the municipia there had co-existed three distinct classes : 
—(1), The privileged classes : soldiers, clergy, imperial officials ; 
(2), curials, or non-privileged middle-class, on whom fell all 
municipal duties and the payment of all Imperial taxes; (3), 
the disinherited proletariat. The sole official elected by the 
whole municipium, with functions somewhat akin to those of 
the Tribune of the Plebs under the Early Republic, was the 
Defensor Urbis. During the period just preceding the 
barbaric invasions, the great central bureaucracy had so 
crushed the life out of the municipia, that the only body 
therein left with any vitality at all was the clergy, as yet un- 
fettered in their spiritual office by any theory (of the growth 
of which, however, the promulgation in the eighth century of 
the so-called Donation of Constantine is a symptom) of the 
Temporal Power of the Papacy. What more natural than 
that the Defensor Urbis should come to be found almost, if 
not quite, exclusively in the ranks of the clergy? And so, 
when the barbaric cataclysm came, the sheep which had no 
municipal shepherd naturally sought refuge within the fold 
of the Church, in the person of the nearest Bishop, huddling 
round the dwelling of the one friend who had the energy and 
the desire to protect them. The ranks of these would, in the 
course of time, be swelled by the weaker among the Lombards 
themselves, driven to the wall by their stronger, greedier, 
or more ambitious neighbours. Herein, according to Dr. 
Williams, is to be found the germ of the Lombard Com- 


Dr. Williams’s investigation, however, ceases with the tenth 
century, before the Commune stands forth with a self-con. 
tained constitutional life. For the present, the town is merged 
in the civitas, the shire or district, the administrative unit ; 
and the clue to the gradual transposition of the town and the 
civitas in relative importance is to be sought in the functions 
of the various officers of State. 

May we, in conclusion, express a hope that Dr. Williams 
may see his way to continuing his investigations into the later 
period? Rome occupied a unique position during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. She was never part or parcel of the 
Lombard Kingdom in Italy; her population, too, was far 
more unmixedly Latin. She was ruled nominally by an 
absentee alien Emperor, first of Byzantium, and after A.D. 
800, of the Holy Roman Empire, whether Frank, Burgundian, 
or German. But her virtual ruler was her Bishop, or Pope. 
Owing to a peculiar combination of circumstances, including 
the fact that she was, as a distinguished Professor once 
observed, “encumbered with ecclesiastical luggage,” Rome 
was several years behind the North of Italy in coming under 
the influence of the communal movement; and when the latter 
did reach her, it took a somewhat abnormal form. A carefyl 
investigation into the history of Rome during the half-century 
or so from the reign of Hildebrand, Gregory VII. (1073. 
1085), to the execution of Arnold of Brescia in 1155 by the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa and Pope Adrian IV., would 
be fraught with undoubted difficulties of an obscure kind, 
But there is no doubt at all, that if these difficulties were 
successfully surmounted, the results obtained would be of 
considerable value to our knowledge of the origins of European 
political institutions. 





MR. WARDE FOWLER'S “CASSAR.”* 

A WRITER who describes his subject, or has his subject 
described for him, as a “ hero,” has his line marked out for 
him. Mr. Fowler, however, is not an indiscriminate worsbipper, 
His estimate of Cesar is, in some respects, as high as has 
ever been formed of the great Dictator; but he sees faults in 
him and deficiencies, though rather of his time and circum- 
stances than of himself, and he acknowledges that he made 
mistakes,—mistakes in strategy and mistakes in politics. 
Cxsar’s private character he may be said to omit. We hear 
nothing—and, indeed, are not sorry to hear nothing—of the 
scandalous stories which impaired the great man’s reputation. 
Catullus and Suetonius, when Suetonius touches on matters 
other than political or military, are ignored. Of this we do 
not complain. Only it is at least arguable that private 
morality must be estimated when we have to estimate motives, 
and that no statesman who has showed himself self-seeking 


mune, neither wholly Italic nor wholly Germanic, but including | in his personal relations with men and women, has ever been 


the racial elements and characteristics of both. 

We have not space to follow Dr. Williams into the detailed 
evidence he adduces in support of his views as to the develop- 
ment of the Feudal System in Northern Italy as a natural 


beyond reproach in his public acts. 

In one matter of no small importance, Mr. Fowler takes 
a line which will conciliate many who are revolted by 
Mommsen’s treatment of this period. He praises Cesar 


and necessary concomitant of the circumstances and needs of | without maligning Cicero. That Cicero was an honest man, 


the time. He does not, we observe, allude to the theory that 
the Lombard Commune was in any way associated with the 
Lombard Guilds, e.g., the “ Magistri Comacini” (masons and 
builders), an early trade-union whose minute regulations are 
to be found in the laws of Rothar. The Feudal System in its 
primitive form was the law and the schoolmaster to bring 
order out of an all-pervading chaos, and to preside over the 
Medea’s cauldron, in which were seething the heterogeneous 
elements of a renovated and lusty North-Italian people. It 
was Lombard feudalism (with German superimposed in the 
tenth century) which acted as the scaffolding of the age which 
witnessed the political emancipation of the Papacy from its 
subordinate position as a state function of the feeble Byzantine 


who did good service to his country, and had it in his mind 


to do more, is an article of faith with many students of his- 


tory. Mr. Fowler does not wish to disturbit. Only he thinks 
that Cicero’s cause was, from the beginning, a lost cause. A 
reformed Republic was the great orator’s ideal ; and this, Mr. 
Fowler believes, was intrinsically impossible. One is a little in- 
clined to hesitate at “intrinsically.” What might have not been 
done if Cesar had loyally joined hands with Cicero? Saviours of 
society are very apt to make themselves necessary. The third 
Napoleon, magnis componere parva, made the Republic un- 
workable, and then took the credit of rescuing France from 
an impasse to which he had himself helped to bring her. We 
are not convinced that there was not something of the wish 


rule; of the age of Hildebrand, and, some half-century later, of | to make himself indispensable in Cxsar’s policy. 


the “ Political Heretic,” Arnold of Brescia, who in the middle 
of the twelfth century foresaw that the Italian problem must 
be solved by the separation of the temporal from the spiritual 
power; and of the age of Dante, when Lombard and Tuscan 
Communes had become conscious of their own individual life, 
and had, through plain or devious paths, developed into the 
Republics of Milan and Bologna, Pavia and Turin, Florence 
and Siena, the age which produced Niccolo Pisano and 
Arnolfo, St. Francis and St. Dominic, Cimabue and Giotto, 
with a rapid and splendid development hardly to be paralleled, 


Nothing could be better than the brief review of Roman 


history, from the Gracchi onward, with which Mr. Fowler 
introduces his subject. 
to be found on p. 41 (seq.), where an imaginary traveller is 
conducted through the Roman world about the time when the 
oligarchical Government, which Sulla had established, was 
tottering to its fall. 
ternaturally acute if he had seen in Cesar, whose career was 
indeed unusually late in beginning, the future master of the 


A particularly admirable passage is 


Such an observer would have been pre- 





* Julius Czsar, and the Foundation of the Roman Imperial System, By W. W. 





save by the Athenian state in the age of Pericles, 
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world. All eyes turned to Pompey, whose renunciation” of 
the opportunities which lay ready to his hand deserves more 

raise than it commonly receives. “ Occultior non melior” is 
Tacitus’s brief estimate of Cesar’s rival; but Tacitus, a 
thoroughgoing aristocrat by conviction, could not forgive the 
man who bad really given the death-blow to Senatorial Govern- 
ment. So far as personal character was concerned, Pompey, 
whose life was singularly free from scandal, outshone all his 
contemporaries. 

Cexsar’s somewhat obscure political action during the period 
between his début in public life and his Consulship is set forth 
with a lucidity which leaves nothing to be desired. There are, 
indeed, some things in it which can never be made quite clear, 
—C:rsar’s relation to Catilina among them. This, in Mr. 
Fowler’s words, “always has been, and always will be, a de- 
batable question.” That he and Crassus had some knowledge 
of the plot, but “inwardly reserved the right to betray it, if 
it seemed good to them,” is the view here taken, and seems to 
harmonise with the facts better than any other. Cwsar’s 
attitude in the Senate, and the common feeling about him— 
it was probably the only time in his life when he was really 
unpopular—agree with it. 

When Mr. Fowler comes to deal with the campaigns 
in Gaul, he shows himself as much at home in military 
as in political history. Nearly a third of the volume 
is given to this part of the subject, and to the general 
reader it will probably be the most interesting and the 
most easily appreciable. We have first fan estimate, which 
seems to us singularly just, of the great book in which 
Cwsar tells the story of his campaigns. One passage we must 
quote :— 

“What idea does his book give us of his own character and 
personality ? The answer seems paradoxical, but it is none the 
less true. Though Cesar keeps himself, his personal feelings 
and experiences, most carefully in the background while he tells 
his story, his book is yet far the most valuable evidence we 
possess as to his character and intellect. He is there, indeed, 
inseparable from his army—an individual unit, though the chief 
and guiding one, in an irresistible combination of forces. In 
reading the book we are placed, as it were, on some commanding 
height, looking down on the plains of Gaul, and seeing armies in 
motion below; we rarely get a glimpse of the personal details of 
military life, the hardships, the anxieties, the incessant vigilance 
and toil. The one cool head which guides all operations seems 
untroubled by any obstacles, and litted clear above the petty 
details either of disappointment or success. The ta'e moves on, 
with hardly an attempt to rouse the imagination or stir the blood, 
even in an age when all rhetorical devices were at the command 
of every educated man. But it is this very quality of the book 
which shows us the nature of the man far better than the 
biographies of later generations, confirming the little we know of 
him from the writings of his own contemporaries. The absence 
of sensitiveness, of egoism, and of passion, are characteristic both 
of the book and the man. Even in the most perilous moments, 
and in the most adventurous undertakings, we can see as we read 
that he was a man of facts and not of imagination; or at least 
that the special kind of imaginative power which every great 
conqueror and explorer has in some degree possessed—Alexander, 
Hannibal, Cortes, Clive, Napoleon,—was in him kept in strict 
subordination to reason and to the exigencies of every day.” 

This is followed by a very effective analysis of the story from 
the forcible interference with the migration of the Helvetii, a 
step which determined the future attitude of Rome, down to 
the conquest of Vercingetorix. Sometimes we differ from our 
author’s estimate of his hero’s motives. That Cwsar’s second 
invasion of Britain was a mistake, under the circumstances, 
he is inclined to think. An attempt at new conquests, when 
the old were so far from being complete—as none knew better 
than he—could only be accounted for “ by an irresistible desire 
for further adventure and discovery.” Certainly an inade- 
quate motive for running a risk so tremendous. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the consequences that would have followed 
if Cesar had met with any serious loss in his last passage of 
the Channel. As it was, he got across, as he had done three 
times before, unhurt, and was just in time to save the result 
of his previous campaigns. But had not this desire for adven- 
ture and discovery more to do with the first invasion than Mr. 
Fowler seems willing to admit? It is not easy to see how the 
Britons could have seriously helped the malcontent Gauls. 
We never hear of any natives of the island fighting on their 
side, nor do we hear of their possessing ships by which the 
transport of any number of troops could have been effected. 
The fact was, that a prolonged military command was essential 
for the carrying out of Cxsar’s plans, and if such a command 
was to be effective for its purpose, employment must be found 
for the troops. 





The remainder of the volume is devoted to Cexsar’s conduct 
of the Civil War, to his brief tenure of absolute power, 
and to a discussion of what the writer proposes as the second 
part of his subject : “ The Foundation of the Roman Imperial 
System.” Much might be said on each of these subjects, but 
we must limit ourselves to a question as to the truth of the 
view which is here taken of the government of the world 
under the Empire. ‘ No one city was henceforth to dominate 
the rest.” That is true; the days when the “Senatus Popu- 
lusque Romanus ” ruled the world were over; but is it true 
that “ the task of supervising the whole was to be the duty of 
one man; but he was to be helped by the free action of the 
Communal authorities” ? In other words, was there Home- 
rule under the Emperors? The correspondence of Pliny and 
Trojan—and this evidence is certainly to the point—shows us 
a system centralised almost beyond belief. 





ROUNDABOUT RECOLLECTIONS.* 
“RounpABsout Bohemian babblement in ink.” Such is 
Captain O’Shea’s description of the matter contained in his 
two latest volumes, and we do not think we can improve upon 
it. In a preface rather too strongly characterised by that 
forced, high-pressure vivacity which distinguishes’ what is 
called the new humour, the writer refers in a somewhat 
boastful tone to the fact that his book is not in the least 
instructive or improving. He proclaims boldly that it is 
destitute of ‘profound philosophy,” of “a message,” or of 
“high moral tone,” and the proclamation is justified by the 
pages which follow; but really, it is so very easy to write 
a book from which these things are excluded, that the 
performance is hardly one to brag about. It is not quite 
so easy to write a book which, whether improving or 
not, is genuinely entertaining, and on the achievement of 
this more difficult feat Captain O’Shea may fairly congratu- 
late himself. Roundabout Recollections is not by any means a 
faultless book. Its matter is often trivial, its manner is still 
more often flippant, there is occasionally even a suspicion of 
book-making dullness ; and we have found one or two offences 
against good feeling and good taste which are more inexcusable 
than any mere literary sins. The scathing words written of 
the wretched suicide Pigott are, it is to be feared, no more than 
just, but they are not pleasant reading ; and though it might 
be priggish to blame too severely a wandering Bohemian for 
indulging in conversation somewhat too free for print, decent 
self-respect might have suggested toa man of Captain O’Shea’s 
age the propriety of omitting the passage in which he tells us, 
with no expression of regret, that his talk was of a kind to 
make even a fellow “ special” shudder. Worst of all, however, 
is the page of vulgar humour in which he makes comic copy 
of the spectacle, clandestinely witnessed, of this same comrade 
kneeling in prayer by his bed, and sobbing in some agony of 
remorse or strain of spiritual struggle. The coarsely fatuous 
comments of an eavesdropper upon such a scene are almost 
an outrage, and one of which few of the author’s countrymen 
could possibly have been guilty; and it is to be hoped that, 
should the book reach a second edition, pages 56 and 57 of the 
first volume will find no place among its contents. 

The presence of such blots as those referred to is all the 
more regrettable because the book as a whole, though as slight 
in substance as it well could be, is blamelessly amusing. It is 
not the first work of autobiographical jottings which Captain 
O’Shea has published, and is of the nature of a gleaning 
rather than a reaping; but, in such a life as his, the harvest of 
memory is so rich that even a gleaning is not to be despised. 
The new recollections are certainly not wanting in variety, 
and their roundaboutness amply justifies their title. We are 
taken to musical Milan, to the London and Genevan haunts 
of the red revolutionists, to the sunny East and the wide-awake 
West, to rustic Italy and hyper-urban Paris, to the Dublin of 
the earlier days of the Catholic University and the later days of 
the Home-rule campaign. We foregather with Monarchs and 
other distinguished potentates, with special correspondents 
and pioneer explorers, with pious ecclesiastics and enterprising 
shownen, with candidates for the prizes at a French beauty- 
show, and with unknown Irish humorists who maintain their 
country’s reputation for gay comicality. The special corre- 
spondents are exceedingly good company of a kind, though it 
must be said that their society in their hours of irresponsible 
* Roundabout Recollections, By John Augustus O’Shea, 2 vols. London: 
Ward and Downey. 
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leisure is so very exhilarating, that a little of it goes a long 
way. In his opening chapters, Captain O’Shea introduces us 
to three of those confrtres whose names appear on the brass 
tablet placed in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to com- 
memorate the seven special correspondents who fell in the 
Soudan. Nascitur non fit seems to be even truer of the special 
correspondent than of the poet; and if we may judge from 
the reminiscences of Edmond O’Donovan, Frank Power, and 
Frank Vizetelly, given in these pages, we should say that his 
most prominent and essential birth-gift is the power to pre- 
serve through vigorous manhood and into what is ordinarily the 
staid period of middle-age, a rollicking, irresponsible, harum- 
scarum boyishness. In holiday-time, and in the intervals 
of work, these gay creatures, who carried their lives in their 
hands, and who mei death like the brave men that they were, 
seemed to be inspired by a profound and unshakable convic- 
tion that life presented no more exquisite delight than the 
successful achievement of a practical joke. They made 
victims of the natives of the country in which for the time 
they were sojourning, of any chance countryman who came 
their way, and, if no one else offered, of each other; for, in the 
matter of this somewhat primitive kind of entertainment, all 
was fish that came to their net. Power dressed himself up as 
the Shah of Persia, and was, with the necessary connivance of 
the managers, ushered into the Royal box amid the enthusiastic 
cheers of the gods. Vizetelly, in a manner which Captain 
O’Shea justly characterises as “ more adroit than scrupulous,” 
evaded payment of his rent to a devout Spanish landlady by 
drawing on the wall over his bed a charcoal sketch of the 
Virgin and Child, which he induced her to believe was of 
miraculous origin ; and the general character of O’Donovan’s 
vacation amusements may be inferred from Captain O’Shea’s 
record of the feat which exiled him from a Bloomsbury 
boarding-house :— 

“Another day I interrupted him while he was engaged at 
target-practice with an air-gun, firing from a balcony in a sitting- 
room at a wafer stuck over a dressing-table in a bedroom. I sup- 
pose the landlady put the bull’s-eyes in her bill. But Bloomsbury 
was too prim, too quiet, too genteel. He had to leave it. It was 
the air-gun brought him to grief. ‘Do you know, my landlady is 
a humorist,’ said he tome. ‘That mischievous first secretary of 
mine pretended that I could not knock the hat off a cabman dozing 
on a rank in the square. I did—worse luck! One of his mates saw 
me, and the long and the short of it was that I had to compensate 
cabby, and the landlady called on me, and when she had seated 
herself on a chair, began: “I believe you are an explorer, Mr. 
O’Donovan.” I bowed, and murmured that some flattering persons 
did me the honour of putting me down as something of the sort. 
And then she let herself out a few yards. ‘ln that case, Sir,” 
she exclaimed, “I would advise you to start on an explora- 


tion for fresh apartments at once. This is not a private 
mad-house.”’ ” 


With such engaging records as this does Captain O’Sbea fill 
many pages, leaving on the minds of his readers a very vivid im- 
pression of the various excitements—too continuous not to be 
somewhat fatiguing—of life in the companionship of special 
correspondents. They, however, are far from being the only 
persons introduced to us whose high spirits never fail them 
under the most apparently depressing circumstances. One 
story told by Vizetelly, as an illustration of the extreme 
smallness of the world, illustrates still more remarkably the 
irrepressible gaiety of the Irish nature. Captain O’Shea does 
not give a voucher for any one’s stories but his own, but the 
following, whether true or not, is certainly ben trovato. The 
record runs that, when Vizetelly was in the Colonies, he acted 
on one occasion as a sort of Judge Lynch, and had to condemn 
to death an Irish malefactor :— 


“One Paddy Mack, related Frank, was chosen by lot to officiate 
as executioner. When he approached the prisoner to pinion him, 
the unfortunate recognised him. ‘’Tare and ounties, Paddy 
Mack,’ he cried, ‘is that you? Who the divil would have thought 
of meeting you here at the back o’ Godspeed ?’—‘ Tim Dooley, as I’m 
a living sinner. Begor, Tim, I hadn’t the laste notion you were 
in the Colony !’—‘ Look at that, now! and are ye getting on well 
yerself ?’—‘ "T'roth, I can’t complain,’ said the hangman ; ‘but be 
me conscience I have seen black days; howsumdever, things are 
brightening.’—‘ That’s right, my hearty, more luck to you.’— 
‘ Hurry on with business, there!’ said the Sheriff, another Irish- 
man ; ‘ this is no time for gosterin’. ’—‘ Blur-an’-ages, Mr. Boland,’ 
said the hangman, ‘we must have a small drop of the hard stuff 
on the strength of this meetin’ anyhow.’—And they did, and 
Paddy asked Tim, ‘could he do anything for him ?’—‘ Begor, 
then, you just can,’ said Tim ; ‘ if you'll give me body for Christian 
berrin’ to my chum below, at Flaherty’s Gully, I’ll never forget it 
to you all the dear days of me life.’—‘’Troth, an’ 1 will,’ agreed 
the good-hearted Paddy Mack; and he kept his word like a man, 








and so did Tim, for he left his friend that tinished him a suit of 
Sunday clothes, in recollection of old times. It was an affectin 

scene. The poor lad was strung up to the strains of “ Auld lace 
Syne.” We always had music at hanging matches in the Colonies? 
— String music, Frank ? ’— Yes, puer ingenuus, and well executed’ 
was the imperturbable rejoinder.” 2 

Some of Captain O’Shea’s best stories are naturally those 
told of the humours of his own countrymen. There are the 
anecdotes of the wife of a Dublin municipal dignitary, who, 
at a Castle ball, insisted on her right to dance with a royal 
visitor on the ground that, “ next to the Leedy Liftenant, I’m 
the rankest woman in the room;” of the foreman of a jury 
who insisted, in the teeth of the most conclusive evidence, on 
acquitting a man accused of murder, on the ingenuons plea 
that the indubitable criminal was the last life under which the 
juror held his lease, so it was hardly likely that he would be 
ina hurry to hang him; and of a certain Chief Secretary who, 
in spite of his name, was not a skilful equestrian, and who, in 
the course of a day’s hunting with the Ward Union pack, 
came a cropper :— 

“© Who’s that in the ditch ?’ cried somebody.—‘ Oh, it’s only 
Horsman,’ was the answer.— Don’t you see he’s studying the land 
question ?’—‘ Ay, by my conscience,’ was the grim comment, ‘ but, 
like the rest of these well-intentioned foreigners, he’s bogged—he 
can’t get beyond fixity of tenure!’” 

Save in this jocular allusive way of referring to burning 
questions, Captain O’Shea fulfils his promise to ignore 
politics, and devote himself to entertainment; but there 
are a few comparatively serious pages which are not the 
least interesting. Among them must be specially noted those 
which are occupied by the author’s reminiscences of the Irish 
Catholic University. Captain O’Shea does not often indulge 
in reflections, but he hits the nail on the head in his remarks 
upon the failure of an institution which, to the superficial 
looker-on, seemed rich in promise of prosperity :— 

“There were four houses: St. Patrick’s, or the parent house, on 
the Green; St. Mary’s, in Harcourt Street, adjoining, presided 
over by the Rector himself, Dr. Newman; one kept by Dr. Quinn, 
also in Harcourt Street; and St. Luke’s, the locale of the medical 
students, in York Street. The medical school proper was in 
Cecilia Street. on the site of the ancient Crow Street Theatre, and 
was from the start very properous. Reason: the lectures were 
recognised. The other houses were not flourishing. Reason: 
their lectures were not recognised. One cannot ask a father to 
expend his money, or a son to expend his time, on a degree that is 
valueless in the eyes of the State. Had the Catholic University 
been granted a charter at its inauguration, the Queen’s Colleges 
might be occupied 1s museums by this hour of day.” 


The sketches of some of the Professors—especially the 
portrait of the genial and gentle Dr. Anderson—are very 
pleasant reading; and it is interesting to note the curious, 
almost verbal, parallel between the description of Dr. New- 
man given by Captain O’Shea, and that given by Principal 
Shairp in his essay on Keble :-— 

““When he was in Dublin, he was in the plenitude of his 
powers, though past the meridian of life. His was a striking 
figure as he walked with short, rapid steps from Harcourt Street 
to the Green, tenuous and angular, his head bent forward, his 
ascetic features shrouded in meditation, and his keen eyes looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, but introspectively, as it 
were, with a contemplativeness far removed from the things of the 
thoroughfare. He was invariably dressed in clerical frock-coat 
and knee-breeches, and usually carried an umbrella. Dr. New- 
man—I speak of him as I knew him, and not as Cardinal—was 
regarded by the students with a sort of awe-struck worship. They 
were very proud of him. Yet, to be candid, they did not rise to 
the understanding of his genius. It was too cold, dry, and self- 
contained for their young minds. They preferred ardour to 
argumentation.” 


Captain O’Shea is himself too thoroughbred an Irishman 
to escape from the national error of identifying warmth with 
effusiveness, and of supposing that, while rhetoric can glow, 
logic can only coldly gleam. Often when Cardinal Newman 
is outwardly least impassioned, the sensitive reader is most 
acutely conscious of the emotional heat that is latent in the 
measured words ; but the Irish Celt, again and again, has 
made disastrous mistakes in his judgment of men from his 
congenital inability to feel the distinction between the depth 
and the tumult of the soul. 


It is unnecessary to say more of these Roundabout Recol- 
lections, which lend themselves more readily to quotation than 
comment. The book has not much specific gravity, but, as 
the work of a quick observer, and a bright, facile writer, it is 
decidedly readable. 
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ALFRED DE VIGNY.* 


THERE is some slight likeness between the early circum- 
stances of the poet Alfred de Vigny and the philosopher Luc 
de Vauvenargues, whose life was written by M. Maurice 
Paléologue in this same series. Both were soldiers, both 
cared for their profession, both complained of slow advance- 
ment, of the neglect of the authorities, both carried on their 
literary work in the intervals of a soldier’s duty. There 
can be little doubt which was the greater genius, for De 
Vigny was a true, and even, in some respects, a great poet; 
while the prose writings of Vauvenargues, with all their good 
points, can hardly be placed in so high a rank, Neither can 
there be much question as to which was the greater character. 
Vauvenargues was a calm and brave philosopher, who, 
through a short life full of suffering, preserved the highest 
patience and cheerfulness, and had far too much good sense 
and strength of mind to allow himself any useless ravings 
against destiny. Alfred de Vigny, through his life of sixty- 
six years, was a pronounced pessimist, and a prey to deep 
depression. Even his poetic exaltation, the réverie which was 
the normal state of his mind, could seldom make life bear- 
able. In his early days, this temper showed itself as a 
graceful and sentimental melancholy, so that both men and 
women found the young poet attractive. Delphine Gay, 
afterwards Madame de Girardin, lost her heart to him; 
and we are given to understand that his conquests were 
many, for he had all that the young Romantic school 
adored: good looks, good birth, good taste, dignity, an 
elegant sadness. He was by nature what most of his 
literary contemporaries, the disciples of Chateaubriand, 
longed and tried to be. A marriage was arranged for him 
with an English beauty, Miss Bunbury, who had a large for- 
tune, and seems to have been an excellent woman; but, says 
his biographer, “ils étaient trop différents, lui toute poésie, 
elle toute prose.” Under such circumstances, the life of the 
poor “ prose” is apt to be a trying one, unless she is too thick- 
skinned to feel much. We are, however, assured that Alfred 
de Vigny was a kind husband, and that his wife was happy 
with him. “Il lui demeura toujours attaché, d’autant plus 
dévoué qu'il lui était infidéle!” The old story, in truth, of a 
poet’s domestic life, with new developments of its own. If 
Madame de Vigny had not too much intelligence, perhaps she 
was all the happier. 


The story of Alfred de Vigny’s earlier life is more or less 
the story of the Romantic movement in France. He was the 
companion of Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, Alfred de Musset, 
and the other members of the famous clique of those days; 
and with Victor Hugo and Sainte-Beuve, at least, he was on 
terms of the closest friendship. This did not last; and a 
study of De Vigny’s character and genius soon removes any 
surprise at sucha change. He was with these men, but never 
entirely of them. He was silent, they were noisy; he was 
reserved, they were outspoken. They loved colour and move- 
ment; he turned with horror from any strong outward show. 
Life to him was an illusion, and one of profound sadness. 
Reality was nothing; ideas were everything. He moved 
among the others, as Dumas describes him—these two men 
were intimate, though one can hardly imagine it—as a kind 
of seraph, an immaterial being, only touching earth now and 
then as a concession to humanity. His passion for ideas, 
philosophic ideas, which, in a serenely poetical and mystical 
imagination, worked themselves into verse of unequal merit 
—more of this later—was a passion which dethroned every 
other and ruled his whole life. It is a subject on which we 
need only touch—his biographer treats it with discretion— 
but this strange spirituality, if it may be called so, lost none 
of its power in the presence of the strongest earthly love he 
ever knew. Madame Dorval, the great actress, whom he 
worshipped for about five years, and who was at first com- 
pletely fascinated by him, grew tired in the end of his per- 
petual dreamy abstraction, and in forsaking him gave him a 
shock from which he never recovered. For in spite of his 
ideal philosophy, and of his supreme conviction that all 
earthly things were an illusion, Alfred de Vigny was a very 
sensitive human being. He now descended deeper into that 
dark under-world of pessimism which had always attracted 
him, coming to the conclusion that nothing existed in the 
universe but evil and pain. For twenty-five years he pub- 





* Alfred de Vigny. Par Maurice Paléologue. (Les Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
¢ais.) Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1991, 





lished nothing, but lived in the provinces, reading and 
dreaming away his time, “réduit & la société perpétuelle- 
ment silencieuse de Mme. de Vigny.” As he appears to 
have been amiable to her, we need not perhaps pity this poor 
woman too much. At least M. de Vigny was good to look at, 
for we read of “ses dehors paisibles, la placidité olympienne 
de son visage et la beauté calme de ses attitudes.” 

It is right, no doubt, that a biographer should be in sym- 
pathy with his subject; but one wonders a little that M. 
Paléologue, who gave such fine appreciation to the moral 
charm of his former hero, Vauvenargues, should not seem 
capable of understanding how it was that Alfred de Vigny 
lost his old friends, or how any real personal popularity was, 
in his case, unlikely. It is allowable, surely, to look upon him 
as a true genius, with something of Shelley’s immaterial 
charm, but little of his exquisite musical art, and yet to see 
clearly the defects, the incompleteness, both in his character 
and his poetry, which must prevent him from taking his place 
with the very foremost, either among French men or French 
poets. 

At the same time, as a man and as a poet, Alfred de Vigny 
was worthy of respect and admiration. He was perfectly 
sincere. Here, as M. Paléologue points out, his pessimism 
differed from that of Chateaubriand, and of many other 
writers who posed as melancholy, disenchanted men. They 
took a poetical pleasure, a romantic pride, in the high suffering 
of genius which they claimed as their birthright. It was 
their réle to be unhappy, to be separated from the common 
herd by keen and painful perceptions of the vanity of life, the 
uselessness of hope. Their pessimism was selfishly ornamental, 
finely mixed up with pride and scorn. They found much 
satisfaction in it. Notsowith De Vigny. He was thoroughly 
and honestly wretched. The spirit that breathes through all 
his poetry is expressed in his “ Journal Intime ” :— 

“ Condamnés 4 la mort, condamnés 4 la vie, voila’ deux certitudes. 
Condamnés 4 perdre ceux que nous aimons et a les voir devenir 
cadavres, condamnés 4 ignorer le passé et l'avenir de ’humanité 
et A’ y penser toujours ..... = 
These hopeless views, in De Vigny’s dreamy, poetical mind, 
led on to a bitter, despairing indignation, directed against the 
Power that ruled the unhappy fate of mankind. So far he 
was in harmony with many poets before and since. He also, 
we think, was with them utterly illogical. The barest 
materialism is better than a frame of mind which finds it 
possible to believe and yet to hate. Such belief as this hardly 
deserves the name; and in literal truth these poets were in 
the strange, the unreasonable position of being helplessly 
angry with what they could neither understand nor really 
believe in. And yet De Vigny, at least, considered himself a 
philosopher as well as a poet. The subject is worth study, 
but we cannot here go further into it. The wild cry of 
rebellion against a God who could not possibly exist is heard 
all through De Vigny’s poems, and inspires their grandest 
passages, among which we may mention the prayer of Moses 
to be allowed to die ‘‘ the common death of all men ” :— 

«.... O Seigneur! j’ai vécu puissant et solitaire, 
Laissez-moi m’endormir du sommeil de la terre.” .... 

But what placed De Vigny’s pessimism on a higher level 
than that of his brethren, and, proving its sincerity, proved 
also the depth of his own character, was the earnest, agonised 
pity that he felt and expressed for his fellow-sufferers in such 
a world as this. He showed this tendency early in the poem 
of “Eloa,” a strange fancy, not without beauty of its own, 
where an angel descends from heaven for love of a fallen 
spirit. The feeling deepened as he advanced in years, and 
knew the sorrow of life as a reality. His biographer says 
that, instead of shutting himself up as a privileged sufferer 
in gloom and greatness of his own, after the fashion of the 
genius of that time, he was filled with “un sentiment 
d’étroite communion avec l humanité...... une pitié sans 
bornes pour les miséres qu’elle renferme...... une sym- 
pathie profonde pour tous les muets acteurs du drame lament- 
able qui se joue dans l’univers.” 

To say the truth, a welcome sensation of open air and 
freshness comes to us when we turn from M. Paléologue’s 
estimate of Alfred de Vigny to the strong, clear, yet friendly 
criticism of M. Emile Faguet, in his Etudes Littéraires. If 
not always convincing, he is always interesting and original. 
From him, with full appreciation of De Vigny’s philosophy, 
we get a fair view of his rank among poets. M. Paléologue 
cannot say enough in admiration of the grand simplicity of 
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De Vigny’s style, full of thought and taste. He contrasts his 
correctness of form, his contempt for merely ornamental 
writing, with the poetry of the Romantic school to which he 
only half belonged. He seems to think that nothing more is 
required in poetry than that philosophic thought should find 
its way into even and elegant verse. He will hardly even 
permit himself to say that Gautier was right when he pointed 
out an absence of music, rhythm, and brilliancy. Now, 
we think no one with any idea of what poetry is can read 
a few lines of De Vigny without feeling that, thoughtful 
and graceful as they may be, it needs a good deal more 
than this to make beautiful poetry. “On sent bien qu'il lui 
manque quelque chose,” says M. Faguet; and in a few 
pages of excellent criticism he shows what this is. De 
Vigny has great and poetical ideas. His conceptions are 
fine; but a work of art is not only made up of conceptions. 
In that case it must be incomplete, as De Vigny is incom- 
plete. He shuts himself in the world of his own ideas, and 
the greatest imaginative poetry was never born so. Thus, 
when he goes outside himself into a world that is unfamiliar, 
he becomes at once inferior. In De Vigny, “the artist is 
inferior to the poet, the workman to the creator.” From 
hence comes artificiality, mediocrity, such false notes as 
M. Faguet most rightly finds at the end of the famous “ Eloa,” 
in the romance of “ Cing Mars,” in “ Le Bal,” and “ Dolorida.” 

But to conclude. De Vigny was original, graceful, strong, 
distinguished, if not quite worthy of the place his biographer 
gives him, among the greatest poets of France and the most 
inspired thinkers of the universe. His view of life is not 
difficult to understand, if it is repelling; and his personality 
is interesting, though too dreamy to be very clearly realised. 
M. Sandeau’s words were spiteful, perbaps, but we suspect 
that they were true :—‘ Vous regrettiez tout-i-’heure de 
n’avoir pas vécu dans la familiarité de M.de Vigny ; consolez- 
vous: M. de Vigny n’a vécu dans la familiarité de personne, 
pas méme de lui.” 
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New Relations. By Emma Marshall. (Nisbet.)—The characters 
in this story are General Barrington and his wife, a somewhat 
heartless person; their two daughters, and their son, Arthur, 
afterwards Sir Arthur Colchester; the wife's father, his second 
wife, and two daughters, younger than their nieces, and a certain 
Vernon family, which includes a spoilt young woman, Theresa by 
name. ‘The scene is laid in “ Stoneleigh,’ by which we may pre- 
sume Bath to be meant. Mrs. Marshall does not deal much in 
startling incident, and we do not get much beyond a young lady’s 
fall over acliff, and her rescue by a repentant drunkard. There is 
no more than a judicious suggestion of love. But the story, 
though drawn out a little longer than seems good—it may be 
only to a reviewer—is readable and instructive, and not without 
entertainment. 


Elocution : Selections from Leading Authors and Dramatists. By 
Geo. W. Barham. (Blackie and Son.)—Intended in the first in- 
stance for a school-book, this volume, a “ seventh edition, revised 
and extended,” might he a welcome gift-book. It contains nearly 
two hundred “readings and recitations,” selected from a wide 
range of authors. To these are prefixed “ Twelve Simple Rules,” 
illustrated by exercises, while the first forty recitations are accom- 
panied by comments and directions.——Another book of extracts 
for recitation is “Ten Minutes:” Holiday Games and Recitations, 
by Robert Overton (Dean and Son), twenty-six sketches in prose, 
comic and serious. 


The Steady Aim. By W. H. Davenport Adams. (J. Hogg.)— 
This is a new edition of a book described as containing “examples 
and encouragements from modern biographies.” Such names as 
George Stephenson, Wedgwood, Rennie, Clive, and Wilkie are 
found among the “ examples.” 


Gilbert’s First Voyage, and other Stories. By M. C. Halifax, and 
others. (John Hogg.)—This volume contains three tales, a narra- 
tive of the Duke of Wellington’s life, and an account of Layard’s 
discoveries on the site of ancient Nineveh. They are not, we 
snould imagine, published for the first time. The little boy, in 
the first tale, repeats his declension thus: “Nominative, ‘hic 
gradus,’ a step ; genitive, ‘hujus gradus, of a step,” &c. It isa 


long time since the Latin demonstrative was made to represent 
the English article. 


The Little Doctor ; or, the Magic of Nature. By Darley Dale. 





TT, 
(Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—A slightly improbable story is The 
Little Doctor, but many children will be interested in following the 
adventures of the hero, who, in his eagerness to become possessed 
of a gipsy’s magic, enters into a compact with him savouring of 
Dr. Faustus. He is punished in the approved fashion, and returns 
finally in the “prodigal” fashion. The bickering between the 
gipsy and his mother, and the hints about below, &c., are over. 
done, but otherwise the story is readable enough. 

Nigel Bartram’s Ideal. By Florence Wilford. (Gardner and 
Co.)—Nigel Bartram marries a woman who has charmed him by 
answering to his ideal, one defined chiefly by negatives, and finds 
out by degrees that she possesses something like genius, and has 
written a famous book. She is a noble woman, but unfortunately 
keeps back the secret from him. The awakening of the husband— 
he is clever himself—to this fact, the estrangement, and, finally, 
the reconciliation, are admirably worked out; indeed, we do not 
remember that a similar situation has ever been more thought- 
fully and sympathetically handled (Nigel seems a little dense, 
but one knows the adage). Mrs. Bartram’s character is delineated 
in all its true nobility, with really exquisite insight. Nothine 
could be more finely balanced than her love for her husband, pit 
the repression, not always successful, she places on the natural 
pride of genius. Weare made to understand how much the first 
is greater than the last, realising, too, that fine character as she 
is, her womanliness is not perfect. A more striking creation than 
Nigel Bartram, she excites our sympathy and respect on every 
page, but Nigel, perhaps because in the end he rises so completely 
above masculine jealousy, gains from us almost greater admira- 
tion; but this, of course, may be part of Florence Wilford’s design, 
Nigel Bartram’s Ideal is a fine study of character under special 
circumstances, and deserves to be read. 

Our Street. By Leslie Keith. (Religious Tract Society.)—This 
is a capital sketch of life in a quiet street, a street where those 
who have known better times meet and mingle with the respect- 
able hard-working poor. The hero and heroine are obliged by 
circumstances to live in “ Our Street,”—he writes, and she keeps 
house; and they and the retired Captain, the intolerably ill- 
tempered next-door neighbour, the indefatigable and ever-busy 
mother of a large family, all come and go before us in a vivid and 
natural manner. The trials of a literary man and his wife are 
sympathetically touched upon, and there is a great deal to be 
learnt from the wife’s description of her worries. ‘“ Leslie Keith ” 
alternately works upon our sympathy and sense of humour, ti!l we 
are as loth to leave “ Our Street” as Mr. and Mrs. Garland were. 
Let those who think such a life must necessarily be sordid, read 
this delightful sketch, and retract. 

Sunwood Glory; or, Through the Refiner’s Fire. By Margaret 
Haycraft. (Nisbet and Co.)—The toppling down of an ancestral 
family has always a certain interest, and Mrs. Haycraft makes a 
fairly readable story of how the heroine finally marries one of her 
father’s despised tenants. But the heroine’s pride of birth is 
really nothing but a caricature, and is overdrawn to such an 
extent as to weaken the moral considerably. The writer’s use of 
the historic present is to be deplored ; it may be effective at times, 
but it is a mannerism that holds out no hope of future improve- 
ment. Many of the feminine characters, mostly shallow, are 
good, and speak for Mrs. Haycraft’s knowledge of their type. 


Falconer of Falconhurst. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier.)—This is a story of the romantic sort, in 
which things are ordered by poetical justice, and makes, as such 
stories sometimes do, agreeable reading. Who is not pleased 
when there are “ Falconers again at Falconhurst” ? And when the 
dispossessed heir is as successful in winning hearts as in winning 
fortunes, and by a happy coincidence combines the two achieve- 
ments, the reader’s satisfaction is complete. There are so many 
writers of fiction nowadays who are bent on showing us the 
seamy side of life, that an alternative dose of optimism is pleasant, 
and even salutary. 

Black and White. By Geraldine Butt. (John Hogg.)—This 
“ Anglo-Indian Story for Young Readers” is nothing less than 
delightful, full of a gentle humour as well as of good sense. The 
two heroines are Ursula, a passionate, high-spirited child, spoilt 
by the worst Indian training, and May, a little angel without 
wings. Sergeant Thompson, thoroughly honest and well-meaning, 
but with all the British soldier’s contempt for the black fellows, 
is one of the best of the minor characters. Miss Butt naturally 
looks at the soldier from another point of view than Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s ; but she can draw him very graphically. But, perhaps, 
the most pathetic figures in the story are the two Indian children, 
daughters of the ayah, Poorbeah, who is well content “to go to 
the mem-sahib’s God, where there is room for the women-children,” 
and Noura, who burns the doll which had been given to the sisters 
from the Christmas-tree. “She could not live without Poor- 
beah,” she says to her mother, “so she has performed suttee.” 
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The description of the Indian Christmas, with its quaint imita- 
tion, or mockeries, of English customs, is admirable. 

Worthy of his Name. By Eglanton Thorne. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —‘ Gus Reid ” is really “ Augustus Devereux Carruthers.” 
This is the name of which he has to make himself worthy, and he 
accomplishes the task. The son of a drunken father, and asso- 
ciated by circumstances with an audacious criminal, he frees him- 
self from evil associations, and becomes what he is by birth, a 
gentleman. Circumstances help him more, perhaps, than they do 
commonly help such efforts, but the reader will not criticise them, 
not even the discovery of an affluent and well-disposed grand- 
father by the little “ waif,” in consideration of the merit of the 
story. 

A Hero in the Strife. By Louisa C. Silke. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —Miss Silke lays the scene of the story in Restoration 
Days. Her “ hero” is a minister who gives up his benefice on St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, and undergoes not a little persecution 
in the way of imprisonment and fine for continuing his ministra- 
tions. The story is fairly good, though, to our minds, somewhat 
spoilt by the lavish compensation which the poetical justice of 
the narrator bestows upon the sufferer for his trials. The love of 
the heroine may be conceded as a legitimate guerdon for his faith 
and courage ; but the inheritance is another matter. This kind of 
plot has a tendency to vulgarise the notions of young readers. 

English Illustrated Magazine, 1891-1892. (Macmillan.)—This 
volume shows the set against long serial stories that is now begin- 
ning to prevail. Mr. Clark Russell has one of his romances of 
the sea—* A Strange Elopement”—in three parts. There is 
nothing nearer than this to the serial which used to be the piéce 
de résistance in every periodical. The English Illustrated is, indeed, 
honourably distinguished for its sparing use of fiction. The place 
is supplied by a happily chosen variety of miscellaneous articles, 
articles which sometimes deal with subjects commonly left to the 
“gerious’’ reviews and magazines. Among the miscellanea may 
be mentioned “ Rugby School,” the first article by Judge 
Hughes, the second by Mr. Lee Warner, the third (“ Games”) by 
Mr. Lees Knowles. Judge Hughes administers a well-deserved 
castigation to a very indiscreet critic of Dr. Arnold in the Scots 
Observer. Six articles on “ Railways” are full of interesting 
information. Mr. G. A. Sala’s “ Dumbledowndeary Come to Life 
Again,’ with its admirable illustrations by Mr. Couldery—the 
illustrations are, indeed, the motive of this article—Mr. Archibald 
Forbes’s “ General Lord Roberts ;” “ Tigers and Tiger-Hunting,” 
by Sir S. Baker ; Mr. F. Gale’s “ Village Life in the Olden Time ”— 
acurious mixture of things pleasant and things horrible—and Mr. 
H. W. Lucy’s “Mr. Arthur Balfour,” may be mentioned with 
special commendation. ‘The frontispiece to the volume is an 
admirable reproduction of a recent photograph of Mr. Gladstone. 


A Brighton Bairnie. By Margaret Haycraft. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —The “ Brighton Bairnie” is a little girl who overcomes 
by her love and patience the selfishness and ungraciousness of 
certain cousins who are sent by their father in India to be re- 
ceived into her mother’s house. These said cousins are somewhat 
exaggerated, one fancies ; but contrasts have to be marked to be 
effective. As usual, a pecuniary Providence appears when the 
intervention is wanted, and every one at the end is both virtuous 
and well off. 


Old Miss Audrey. By Evelyn Everett-Green. (Religious Tract 
Society.) —This “ Chronicle of a Quiet Village” is related by a 
young lady who describes very candidly her own mistakes. These 
chiefly occur in misconceiving the characters of the people with 
whom she has to do. She is devoted to a friend, who turns out 
to be a very prejudiced and narrow-minded person indeed ; 
strongly champions a village matron, who poses as a straight- 
forward woman on the strength of saying disagreeable things, 
but is found to have very few other qualifications ; and is strongly 
prejudiced against the excellent lady who gives a title to the 
book. This is a pleasant tale, and decidedly above the average of 
ability in this kind of literature——From the same publishers 
we have also Ivy; the Plague of his Life. By Annette C. Lyster. 
This is the story of a little girl who, from being the plague, 
becomes the comfort of an uncle’s life. The most notable thing 
that we can find in the book is that the said uncle is a devoted 
student who likes to have his books dusted. Was there ever such a 
man? It isa fairly interesting tale, and its character, with this 
exception, natural enough. 


Gallant Sepoys and Sowars. By Major W. J. Elliott and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Knollys. (Dean and Son.)—This is a new edition of 
a book which ought to be always a favourite. It contains a record 
of gallant actions performed by native foot soldiers and troopers 
in the British service during various Indian wars. The capture 
of the fortress of Gwalior by Sepoys, who scaled the wall at night, 
is one of the earliest of these achievements. The Persian war, 





the various Afghan and Sikh wars, and, of course, the Indian 
Mutiny, furnish abundance of material. From the same pub- 
lishers we also receive a new edition of the Intrepid Ezploits of 
Lord Cochrane, by Lieutenant-Colonel Knollys. Both volumes 
belong to the “ Deeds of Daring Library.” 


Little Sisters of Pity, and other Stories. By Mary Thorne. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—The two chief stories out of the five 
which make up this volume, are “ Little Sisters of Pity” and 
“The Dunce of the Village.” The first is very good ; the “little 
sisters ” are two girls who take a kind interest in the last duties 
due to the corpse of a drowned sailor, and do not miss their re- 
ward. The second has a certain air of improbability about it; 
the distinguished man who finds a neglected genius and develops 
him is a very romantic personage. 





Mount Desolation: an Australian Romance. By W. Carlton 
Dawe. (Cassell and Co.)—Mr. Dawe’s Australian romance opens 
with a chapter of exceptionally fine description, and the book is 
full of life and vigour ; but a certain haziness of moral perception 
tends to deprive the central portrait of anything like verisimili- 
tude. ‘om Stanford, overseer on the station of Mr. Franklin, at 
Koorabyn, is in love with his employer’s daughter, Alice, and she 
with him; but Mr. Franklin is in embarrassed circumstances, 
and his only hope of extrication is the marriage of his daughter 
to his creditor, Mr. Wingrove. Alice is on the point of yielding 
to her father’s entreaties when Stanford suddenly appears with 
£3,000, the result of a daring midday robbery of the Wooroota 
bank, planned by himself and carried out with the help of a 
confederate. Wingrove is dismissed, but his suspicions have 
been aroused, and Stanford is arrested and placed in prison. 
On his way to the town where he is to stand his trial, he is 
rescued by his accomplice, who is still at large, and the final 
chapters deal with the exciting incidents of the pursuit of the 
two outlaws. The odd thing is that Stanford is represented as 
being a thoroughly noble and honest fellow, and yet Mr. Dawe 
writes as if it were the most natural thing in the world that 
he should deliberately plan and perpetrate in cold blood a 
serious crime in order to enable him to marry the girl he loves. 
This is surely untrue to human nature; and the untruth spoils 
the effectiveness of a story which abounds in strong and 
picturesque passages. 


A Scamper Through Spain and Tangier. By Margaret Thomas. 
(Hutchinson and Co.)—A very lively and pleasant book of travel 
this. Mrs. Thomas has a judicious taste in Art—witness her 
account of the picture-gallery at Madrid, and of Velasquez in 
particular—enjoys travel very much, being patient, good- 
humoured, and keenly interested in all that she sees, and cer- 
tainly has the art of making her readers enjoy it. The volume is 
of the largest, considering the quantity of matter that it contains ; 
but it is not the less pleasant to read for that. 


The Fig and the Idler. By Alphonse Daudet. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—These four stories are of the very slightest material 
possible. Any one who wants to see the art of making something 
out of nothing carried to perfection, cannot do better than study 
M. Daudet. The literary skill displayed is of the first order, and 
the writer never forgets that he is writing virginibus puerisque. 
We must again ask, why this form of volume? It takes as long 
to cut the leaves as to read them. 


Stories from Ancient History. By Elizabeth Stow. (David Stott.) 
—Mrs. Stow relates simply and agreeably enough the familiar 
stories of Lycurgus, Solon, the Messenian patriots, Marathon, 
Salamis, &c., taking the popular standpoint, and so sometimes 
making statements which can scarcely be called historical. For 
this, however, we do not blame her. In the list of the allies of 
Athens, Acarnania is omitted; while the existence of the Anti- 
Spartan party in the Peloponnese, headed by Argos, is ignored. 


Twelve Times Round the World. By “A Globe Trotter” (G. C. 
Sayce). (J. W. Arrowsmith, Bristol.)}—Mr. Sayce puts his 
travelling experiences in the briefest possible form, nor are they 
wholly without interest. But the first part of his volume, where 
he is relating his mercantile adventures among the South Sea 
Islands, Australia, and New Zealand, is to be preferred to the 
rest, China, Mexico, the West Indies, figure among the places 
which Mr. Sayce has seen. There was no particular necessity for 
publishing his book ; but it is, at least, as good as the average of 
such volumes. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. III. (Ginn and 
Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—* Philology ” is used, it must be understood, 
in a wide sense, including history, philosophy, and belles-lettres, 
as well as the science of language. “The Date of Cylon,” by Mr. 
J. H. Wright, is the first of the four essays. The author has the 
satisfaction of finding that his calculation of a date for Cylon, 
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which puts him earlier than Draco, has been justified by the tes- 
timony of the Aristotelian treatise on the “Constitution of Athens.” 
Mr. C. R. Smith maintains that the ‘ Phaselus’ of Catullus was 
not the poet’s own yacht, but one which belonged to a friend. It 
seems quite reasonable to suppose that, had it been his, it would 
hardly have had time to get old (nune recondita senet quiete) within 
the poet’s short lifetime. Mr. F. D. Seymour writes on the 
“‘ Homeric Caesura,” and Mr. W. A. Hammond on the “ Notion of 
Virtue in the Dialogues of Plato.” 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. By Edward Caird. 2 vols, 
(James Maclehose.)—Professor Caird is philosophical, even when 
he is dealing with literary subjects. His “ Wordsworth” deals 
with ethical and political philosophy; “ Rousseau,” of course, 
brings him into contact with social problems; Dante is treated 
“in his relation to the Theology and Ethics of the Middle Ages” ; 
and Goethe is discussed in the philosophical aspect of his intel- 
lect. The first of the four essays mentioned appeared in Fraser’s 
Magazine, the others in the Contemporary Review. “ Casterianism ” 
and “ Metaphysics” are reprinted from the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
It is curious to find the author apologising for the want of reference 
to recent discussions in these articles, appearing as they did in the 
newest edition of the Encyclopedia. ‘The Problem of Philosophy at 
the Present Time,” was an introductory address delivered to the 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh ; the lecture on “ The Genius of 
Carlyle ” appears in print for the first time.——Horw Sabbaticwx, by 
Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, First and Second Series (Macmillan), 
contains between thirty and forty essays contributed to the 
Saturday Review. In the first series, the first three articles are 
devoted to Joinville, Froissart, and De Comines. Joinville is 
spoken of specially in connection with Louis IX. Sir James 
Stephen characteristically compares the two to Sancho Panza and 
Don Quixote, and, perhaps still more characteristically, says of 
the King that it is impossible to read his history without feeling 
that nothing but the accident of his age saved him from a full 
participation in the Albigensian persecution. The “‘ accident of 
our age” saves many of us from many things,—from ever 
being, for one thing, a precise repetition in character of 
an early prototype. The essayist notes, in speaking of 
Froissart, the extraordinary coolness with which he takes for 
granted the horrors of his time. Philippe de Comines and 
Louis XI. supply a curious pair of contrasts to Joinville and the 
earlier Louis. These essays are followed by “ Montaigne” and 
* Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity,” and this, again, by one on 
“Laud.” Of the Archbishop, it is said that the “true bent of 
his mind was far more towards politics than towards theology.” 
The subjects of the other essays in this First Series are “ Chil- 
lingworth,” “ Jeremy Taylor ” (four papers), Archbishop Williams, 
and Clarendon (two papers). Hobbes, Bossuet, Locke, Bayle, 
Voltaire, Butler, Warburton, Conyers, Middleton, Hume, and 
Gibbon are discussed in the Second Series.——Essays and Criti- 
cisms. By St. George Mivart. 2 vols. (J. R. Osgood and McIlvaine). 
—tThe first volume of these Essays contains papers on political, 
historical, and literary subjects, together with some contributions 
to ethical and mental philosophy; the second is devoted to 
science, regarded, as all who know anything of Mr. Mivart will 
be aware, from the point of view of a believer. Of the first 
volume, the second half will, we think, be found the most 
generally interesting. ‘A Devonshire Relic” describes the 
Abbey of Buckfast, now again inhabited by a society of Pene- 
dictine monks. The old foundation was destroyed with its 
fellow, not altogether before its time, for, wealthy as it was, it 
had dwindled down to ten monks; this new one owes its 
existence to the energy of Pére Merard. This paper is followed 
by one on “ A Visit to Some Austrian Monasteries””—in Austria 
these foundations still flourish, We may get an idea of what 
they were in this country at the time when the first severity 
of their rule had been relaxed, but there was nothing like 
corruption. The great Monastery of Mélk, for instance, seems to 
be an abode of well-conducted, but certainly not austere religious. 
The dinner was not a spare meal; the monks played at cards ; 
female relatives of a young monk who was to sing his first mass 
on the following Sunday were lodged within the walls ; and there 
were female singers in the choir. ‘The Greyfriars” deals with 
the same subject of monastic institutions. “ National Education” 
is a vigorous plea for the inclusion of the religious element. The 
titles of the remaining essays will indicate the character of their 
contents :—* The Meaning of Life,” “The Conduct of Life,” 
“Laughter,” “Why Tastes Differ,” “The Psychology of the 
Emotions.” Among the topics treated of in the second volume 
are “Evolution,” “The Mechanical Philosophy,” as connected 
with the name of Herman Lotze, and “ Heredity,” especially as set 
forth in the speculations of Weisman.——Studies at Leisure. By 
W. L. Courtney, M.A. (Chapman and Hall.)—*“Ibsen’s Social 
Dramas,” “The Novels of M. Anatole France,” “Old Oxford 





Revels,” an entertaining picture of academic life, as it wag 
before the cataclysm of the Commonwealth, are among the lighter 
subjects of Mr, Courtney’s pen. In the province of philosophy we 
have “Roger Bacon,” “The Mask of Descartes,” and “ John 
Locke,” together with an essay on “ Personality.” Finally, in 
theology, there is a paper on “ Socrates, Buddha, and Christ,” 
and an estimate of “ Dr. Martineau’s Theology.” 


The Modern State. By Paul Leroy Beaulieu. (Swan Sonnen- 
schein).—This volume, belonging to the “ Social Science Series,” 
is an able exposition of views which may be described as the doc- 
trine of laissez-faire with modifications. The mission of the State, 
to put M. Beaulieu’s teaching very shortly, is to give a free field to 
individual initiative, and to protect it in the exercise of its ener- 
gies. Mr. Auberon Herbert would, we imagine, agree with him on 
the whole, especially when, descending to particulars, he enforces 
the duty of the State in the conservation and repeopling of forests, 
Curiously enough, he thinks no better of the “ Modern State” in 
its performance of this particular function, than Mr. Herbert does 
of the Woods and Forests. His ground of complaint is, it is true, 
different. The French Minister of Agriculture treats the national 
resources from an “ electoral point of view.” M. Beaulieu would 
not suit the new politics. The “commune is too often both 
ignorant and shortsighted.” Read “parish council” for “¢om- 
mune,” and we have a maxim which our new rulers would do well 
to weigh. Here is another sentence which may touch some of us 
just now: “ Happily the obstruction of parliamentary oppositions 
often arrests the rapid progress of this arrogant machine [the 
permanent Parliament ].” Another volume in the same series, 
which certainly keeps up the character of an “‘ Open Council,” with 
extraordinary success and an almost confusing variety of opinions, 
is The Fallacy of Saving, by John M. Robertson. Beyond saying 
that Mr. Robertson’s views are decidedly Socialistic, we cannot 
enter on the argument which he develops in this volume. We 
ought to add, that restriction of population is the most important 
element in his scheme. If that could only be rightfully effected, 
the social problem would be materially simplified. 

IlUwminated Manuscripts in Classical and Medieval Times. By J. 
H. Middleton, M.A. (Cambridge University Press).—This is a 
book full of curious and interesting learning; ranging, so large 
is the subject, from Egyptian papyri that go up to times older 
than Abraham’s, down to the manuscripts which for a time held 
their own against the new rival of the printing-house. It is 
difficult to give any idea of the variety and value of its contents, 
especially as the illustrations, which go so far to make it what it 
is, must be taken on trust. Scholars will find in the first and 
second chapters, in which classical manuscripts are dealt with, 
much that is but little known. Professor Middleton is hopeful 
of new discoveries. The greatest find, as far as bulk is concerned, 
of modern times, the library at Herculaneum, turned out to be 
practically valueless ; but this source is not yet exhausted. One 
of the most striking speculations is the possibility that some 
autographs of the greatest antiquity may be discovered. 
Pausanias says that he saw at Helicon, in Beotia, the actual 
leaden plates on which Hesiod wrote his ‘‘ Works and Days.” 
There is nothing against their still existing; and if these, why 
not others? In chapter iii., the Ambrosian Iliad and the Vatican 
Virgil are described. This is followed by a chapter on Byzantine 
manuscripts ; and this, again, by descriptions of the illuminating 
art in various periods and countries of Europe ; and these, again, 
by some details about materials, cost, and a variety of other cognate 
matters. 

Siz Months in the Apennines. By Margaret Stokes. (Bell and 
Sons.)—This is a volume in which varied interests are skilfully 
combined. Miss Stokes went to Italy in search of memorials of 
Irish Saints. Florence, Pisa, Lucca, Bobio, the Trebbia, and 
many a little-known village and height were visited by her,—it 
was, indeed, an incidental charm of her mission that it took her 
away from the beaten track, and led to places which made entirely 
new impressions on the traveller. Her plan is to give the legend 
of the Saint, then to describe the pilgrimage which was made to 
the localities connected with him, and finally to describe with pen 
and pencil the memorials of his life and work that still remain. 
St. Fiumian, known under his Italianised name of Frediano, St. 
Columban, and St. Dungal are, perhaps, the chief persons com- 
memorated. Miss Stokes does well to tell the stories of their 
lives uncritically. We should miss the quaint legend of how St. 
Fiumian, being inhospitably received by a churlish Abbot, 
turned stale flesh into fresh fish—it was a fast-day—and water 
(hear it, teetotallers!) into beer; how he changed a girl, the 
posthumous child of a King, into a boy; and turned the course 
of a river, not by any means, as may be supposed, to the 
universal satisfaction of the country-folk. Such things are 
recorded as part of the artistic, if not of the actual life of the 
Saint. Thus we get the curious pictures of St. Columban’s travels, 
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—the bear, for instance, ploughing with the ox, and the quaint 
little devils flying out of the mouth of the possessed. Not the 
least charm of a very delightful book is the writer’s manifest 
appreciation of natural beauty. This is a taste which may be 
said to belong to her national Saints, for is there not a story of 
the blind sister, who, restored to sight by the prayers of St. 
Brigitta (we think it was), caught a glimpse of her native 
mountains with the sunrise upon them, and desired that the boon 
might be withdrawn ? So beautiful a world, she said, would keep 
her thoughts from the world to come. 


English Writers. By Henry Morley. Vol. VII. (Cassell and 
Co.) —Professor Morley carries on his subject as far as the trans- 
lation of the Bible in the first half of the sixteenth century, 
«from Caxton to Coverdale ” being his imimediate theme. Linzus, 
Colet, Sir Thomas More, Skelton, Alexander Barclay, the Scotch 
writer of the time, the early English school of historians, arc 
among his subjects, which are treated with his usual comprehen- 
siveness and mastery. 

Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. Epitomised by William Calder. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—To read Chaucer in his original form is 
a task which overpasses the skill of many who would gladly make 
acquaintance with his great work. To read him modernised, as 
Dryden and Pope modernised him, is scarcely to the taste of these 
times. Mr. Calder’s work will be found tosupply a need. It gives, 
without demanding undue labour—perhaps we shrink too much 
in these days from making such demands—a good idea of what 
Chaucer wrote. He begins with an introductory sketch, then 
gives the prologue in verse as it stands, with the syllables duly 
accented where Chaucer’s usage of pronunciation differs from our 
own. This is followed by a paraphrase of the prologue. We cannot 
say that we always admire the way in which this is done. Some- 
times it reads somewhat absurdly. Take this about the Prioress :— 
“She was of a somewhat sentimental nature. I cannot say that 
this showed itself in any very enthusiastic desire on her part to 
improve the condition of ber fellow-creatures ; but it was seen in 
the way in which she pampered her pet-dogs,” &c. Surely that is 
no paraphrase. There is nothing about the lady’s doubtful 
French, or her somewhat mincing manners. Some of the stories 
are better done. But here Mr. Calder permits himself to quote 
largely from his original. 


Devonshire Idyls. By H.C. O'Neill. (Stott.)—No one can take 
up this little volume—the main fault of which, perhaps, is its 
brevity —without seeing that it represents the personal experience 
of the writer. Miss O’Neill appears to have lived among the 
Devonshire peasantry in her youth, and to have become familiar 
with their ways as well as with their dialect. And that she learnt 
to love them and to appreciate their sterling qualities is evident 
on every page of these tales, which, as she too modestly observes, 
“would have no merit if they were not absolutely true, except in 
unessential details of name and place.” Devonshire Idyls, like 
“A Window in Thrums,” has a merit far higher than that of 
merely accurate representation. The book gives a faithful, vivid, 
and often humorous picture of homely life among the cottagers of 
Devonshire, a life which many must have witnessed, but which 
very few could describe with the seemingly artless skill dis- 
played by Miss O’Neill. The first tale, called ‘Mary's Mug,” is 
slight in construction, but somehow the Mug and its owner, and 
her husband Jan, are made very real to us, so that when the dear 
old woman looks forward to her death, and says there is only one 
thing wanting to make her a handsome “lych,” the reader, instead 
of smiling, is forced to sympathise with her wish. “‘And what’s 
that one thing, then, Mary?’ I said; for if she liked to talk about 
her burying, why should I hinder it? ‘What is it you’re 
wanting ?’—‘It’s the stockings, my dear; I haven’t had a pair 
of white cotton stockings since I was a maid, and I can’t abide the 
notion of lying in my coffin in thiccy coarse, black ones. If I only 
knew where to put my hand on a pair of nice, white boughten ones, 
I'd die happy.” ‘The whole tale, with the account of Jan’s early 
courting and marriage, and the baptism of the first child, is 
admirably told. In sixteen small pages, the author gives a 
picture in miniature of peasant life from youth to old age. 
Christopher Comer, the hero of one of the Idyls, is a man worthy 
of the county, although living on fourteen shillings a week, upon 
which sum he brings up a family of twelve, and never thinks one 
of them toomany. “A man,” he says, “ can mostly come what he 
sets his mind to;” and having set his mind to bring up his 
children so that they might be industrious, well-behaved, and 
contented, he succeeded, and even found time, in odd minutes, to 
fill his garden with flowers. “I were always fond o’ flowers, 
from the time I were but a little mite of a chap,” says Chris, 
“and Kitty, her’s dreadful took up with them, too; and there’s 
ne’er been a time when us hadn't a few in the garden splat, 
though when the children was little us hadn't much like in the 


windows—a handful of children makes both hands full o’ work.” ’ 





The reader will find some amusement in the courtship of Farmer 
Butter and the rector’s daughter, Elizabeth Kick, whom the 
handsome Barnabas resolved to marry, although above her in 
station, and did marry, much to the happiness of both. 
The author knew the cheerful couple in their old age. “I 
was to go in to Bamworthy by the evening coach, and 
they walked with me up the lane and out on the hill to meet it. 
‘ Ah, Betty,’ said the old man, ‘we never thought to see such a 
sight—a coach and four horses rattling down over that there 
steep! Do thee mind the ruts, and the big stones, and the 
shaking thee got that time as we drove home in the cart the day 
we was wed ?’—‘Nay,’ she said softly, ‘I don’t remember it at 
all ’—‘ Why, what was thee thinking of, then, not to mind that 
terrible bit of road ?’—* Why, I was thinking of my good man, 
and what sort of a home I should make for him. As for the road, 
I didn’t give it a thought; it was the road home, and thee sat by 
me.” It is difficult to select where all is so good, but there is 
much sound sense, and humour too, in Miss O’Neill’s account of a 
village school and the commotion caused by the unexpected 
advent of a school inspector. “ Please, sir, us haven’t learnt he,” 
is the auswer of a little boy upon being asked to spell “ tech- 
nicality.” Devonshire Idyls is a book to be read; no brief notice 
can do justice to pages so racy of the soil. 


Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh. By Laurence Hutton. Illus- 
trated. (Osgood and Co.)—Visitors who carry with them to 
Scott’s “own romantic town ” more curiosity than knowledge, 
will find Mr. Hutton’s little volume a serviceable companion. 
Edinburgh is full of memories, some of which are growing in- 
distinct with the lapse of time, and old landmarks are daily liable 
tobesweptaway. These chapters may, therefore, serve the double 
purpose of a guide and a record, since the author is able to state 
that he has visited every place of which he writes, and has satisfied 
himself, by actual observation, of the truth of every statement 
made. Mr. Hutton’s remarks are generally sensible, and his 
topographical information may be trusted; but he should have 
avoided the folly of imitating Lord Macaulay by styling Boswell 
“a silly little Scottish laird,” who has written a biography “ which 
is the best in any language and the model for all others ;” and 
when, in his eagerness to show that Johnson owes all his fame to 
Boswell, he asks, ‘‘ Which sweet girl graduate or cultivated 
Harvard ‘man’ of to-day knows whether the ‘ Vanity of Human 
Wishes’ is in prose or verse?” he credits the girl graduate and 
the Harvard student with an amount of ignorance for which they 
will not thank him. The numerous illustrations may answer their 
purpose, but they cannot always be said to adorn the book; in 
some cases they deform it. 

The Flight to Varennes, and other Historical Essays. By Oscar 
Browning. (Swan Sonneaschein.)—Some of these essays, the 
first notably, attracted some attention when they appeared. The 
attempt at escape made by Louis XVI. is one of the things which 
suggests large speculation in the dim region of “ what would have 
been.” Mr. Browning’s paper, with its careful study of the sub- 
ject, has this interest; it has also a literary importance as a 
criticism of Carlyle’s narrative of the same incident. That narra- 
tive is full of inaccuracies, und the discovery seriously shakes our 
confidence in the historian. The “ Foreign Policy of William 
Pitt,” and “ Queen Caroline of Naples,” are the subjects of other 
essays (the number of the whole is ten). A very sensible paper 
on “ Republican Government” concludes the volume. There are 
few subjects on which there is more misapprehension. Neither 
Athens nor Rome were Republics, in the modern sense of the word. 
As for the United States, the more one looks into its government, 
the less does it seem to approach the Republican ideal. 


Jockey Jock. By Nat Gould. (Routledge).—There is in Aus- 
tralia plenty of human nature (more especially of the kind that 
delights admirers of melodrama) and of sporting immorality. So 
much is demonstrated by Jockey Jock, as by the other works of its 
author, who is evidently the Mr. Hawley Smart of Melbourne, and 
has quite as much power of sustaining a plot interest as his English 
contemporary. At all events, Jockey Jock is a readable, though 
essentially commonplace, story. A foundling boy is brought up by 
a sporting trainer, becomes jockey to Sir William Melissa, and— 
almost as a matter of course—turns out to be ason of Sir William’s 
wife by a former husband. It should be quite unnecessary to add 
that John Melissa, alias Jockey Jock, marries the trainer’s daughter. 
A mysterious murder, the tricks of the members of an unscrupu- 
lous turf ring, and the machinations of a lover of Lady Melissa, 
go to the making up of what is undoubtedly a sufficiently piquant 
story. At least one of the female characters is, however, dis- 
agreeable, even to coarseness. 

His Life’s Magnet. By Theodora C. Elmslie. (Frederick Warne 
and Co.)—This is a rather readable and ambitious, but far too 
lengthy, story running on somewhat conventional lines. “ A Guest 
worked a Le Marchant foul wrong in bygone days, and a dying 
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man’s curse shadows each generation of the family at Fourwinds- 
meet. That curse may be wiped out, so the old tale runs, when a 
Guest gives his life for a Le Marchant.” Here we have the old idea 
of “the curse,” which is one of the most familiar of devices for ful- 
filling the intentions of Destiny. Sir Reginald Guest, although 
in some respects a young man of the modern type, cannot get rid 
of the curse of his family. He falls madly in love with Seréne 
Garland, but she, of course, turns out to be a Le Marchant. Her 
blind guardian cherishes a rather ingenious idea that through a 
marriage between the two the curse may be worked off or worked 
out, but partly owing to a former entanglement of Rex’s, and 
partly through Seréne being overshadowed by her father’s dis- 
grace, this notion is not given effect to. How the curse is worked 
out it would be unfair to tell. Rex has the raw material of a 
good character in him. But he is too obviously under the 
influence of his fate, as when he quite unnecessarily quarrels 
with his best friend, Conquest, and when he allows his life to be 
influenced by his unfortunate resemblance to Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester. Some of the secondary characters, such as the lame 
boy, Hopperty, who sticks to Rex when everybody else except his 
dog, ‘ Vic,’ forsakes him, and a selfish and luxurious clergyman, 
who is quite willing to sacrifice Seréne’s interests, are well drawn. 
Altogether, Hts Life’s Magnet is notable more for promise than for 
performance. 

“ But Men Must Work.” By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Bentley.) 
—The title of this novel is rather stupid, for it is much more 
notable for the weeping of women than for the working of men. 
But it is, fortunately, the only stupid thing about the story, which 
is simple, well-balanced, and not too involved either in plot or style. 
A finishing governess stumbles in the house, whither she goes 
professionally, on a family secret—what seems the murder of one 
brother by another—which has prevented the elder Miss Hillyard 
from marrying, and which also interferes with the happiness of 
the younger. Happily, the governess has no affair of her own on 
hand, and is thus able to give her disinterested help to Judith 
and Muriel Hillyard. Both the girls and their contrasted lovers 
are cleverly sketched. “ But Men Must Work” is not without some 
of its author’s mannerisms; but it is, nevertheless, a good story. 
It has the great merit of being short. 

Mr. Charles Lawe has republished his Prince Bismarck (W. 
Heinemann), with an additional chapter on the time that inter- 
vened between the death of the Emperor William and the young 
Emperor’s dismissal of the Chancellor. 


F. V. WHITE & C0.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(TO BE OBTAINED IN TOWN OR COUNTRY.) 
NOVELS AT ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 
I. 


By B. L. FARJEON. The MARCH of FATE. 
By the Author of “‘ Great Porter 

Square,” “ The Mystery of M. Felix,’ 

&. 3 vols, [October 10th. 











Tl. 
By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. WEDDED to SPORT. 
By the Author of *‘ The Girl in the 
Brown Habit,” “That Pretty 
Little Horsebreaker,”” &c. 3 vols, 





Ill. 
By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
The HON. JANE. By 


the Author of “ Allerton Towers,’ 
* Kate Valliant,” &c. 3 vols. 


Iv. 
By Mrs. ROBERT JOCELYN. A BIG STAKE. By the 
‘ Author of “* Drawn Blank,” “ The 
Criton Hunt Mystery,’ &c. 3 vols, 


FOR HIS SAKE. By 
the Author of ‘* The Wooing O't,”” 
“*A Woman’s Heart,’’ &c. 3 vols: 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
In picture boards, 2s. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. BLIND FATE. 


“BELGRAVIA.” 
A LONDON MAGAZINE. Price ls. 
Serial Tales by Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), and Iza Duffus Hardy are 
running in the above monthly magazine. 


Now rea‘ly. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF BELGRAVIA. 


rice ls. 








By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 








ining Contributions by Florence Marryat, Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender 
ondlip. a4 J. Sale Lloyd, Somerville Gibney, Charlotte E. Morland, &c. 


“LONDON SOCIETY.” 


A MONTHLY AGAZINE. Price ls. 
Serial Tales, entitled ‘*'The ae Pharamond,” by *‘ Riva,’ and “ A Buried 


Sin,” are running in the above magazine. 
a 


Now ready. 
THE HOLIDAY NUMBER OF LONDON SOCIETY. 
rice is. 
taining Contributions by B. M. Croker, Mrs. Alexander Fraser, the Hon. 
Moe Nathacial Fiennes, the Author of “ Miss Molly,” Beatrice G. Hill, &. 


F, V. WHITE and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 











MESSRS. ISBISTER’S LIST. 
Edna Lyall’s New Story. 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. The New 


Three-Volume Story by Epna Lya.1, Author of “Donovan,” “In 


the Golden Days,”’ &c., will begin in 


GOOD WORDS 


for JANUARY (the First Part of a New Vol i 
throughout the Year. ome) end be continued 











The Deas of Gloucester's New a 
CLOISTER LIFE in the DAYS of 


CQEUR DE LION. By the Very Rev. H. D. M. Spen 

of Gloucester, Author of ‘‘ Dreamland in in ee oe 
some binding, and with Illustrations by Herbert Railton and others, 
Imperial 8vo, 21s. (In November, - 





New Critical Survey of the whole Bible, 
BOOK by BOOK. Popular Studies on 


the Canon of Holy Scripture. By the Bishop of Rip i 

of WorcEsTER, the Dean of GLOUCESTER, Sele pet hg ag 
Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., Professor Marcus Dops, D.D, Profess " 
Santer Leatues, D.D., Professor J. ROBERTSON, D.D.. Professor 
A. B. Davipson, D.D., Professor W. M. Sanpay, D.v., Professor G. 
SaLmon, D.D., Professor Wm. M1LLican, D.D., and the late Professor 
W. G. Exmsiiz, D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. [In October, 


By the Editor of 66 Good Words.” —— 
CHRIST and SOCIETY, and other Dis. 


courses. By the Rev. DoNaLD Mac Leon, D.D., On ; } 
lains. Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. T Pg Ped aga 


New Volume of Isbister’s “Home Library.” 
PEARLA. A Story of Family Life. By 


M, Betuam-Epwarbs, Author of ‘* Dr. Jacob,” &c. With ; 
Illustratious, crown 8v0, 33. 6d. 5 {In vs ay 


New and Revised Bilision. -s 
The IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY 


SCRIPTURE. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstone, M.t. Crown 
8vo, bs. 6d. 
“Vastly important and difficult subjeets, which Mr. Gladstone dis- 
cusses with cousummate ability, and in excelleut taste,’”— 
Church Quarterly, 





























Archbishop Magee's Works. 
SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. By the 


late W. C. Macee, D.D., Archbishop of York. Edited by his Son 
CuarLes 8S, MAGEE, Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Altogether, the volume is a very notable one, and deserves, as it is 
sure to obtain, a wide circulation.” —Times, F 


CHRIST the LIGHT of ALL SCRIP- 
TURE, and other Sermons. By the late W. C. Mages, D.D., Arch. 
— —- Edited by his Son, CHARLES 8S, MaGEE, Large post 

vo, 78. 6d. 
“It is hardly necessary to recommend discourses so full of fresh 
thought and vigorous reflection.” —Globe. 


GROWTH in GRACE, and other 
Sermons, By the late W. C. Mager, D.D., Archbishop of York, 
With an Introduction by his Grace the Archbishop of CanrERBuRy, 
Large post 890, 7s. 6d. 

“A fit memorial of a preacher of rare eloquence who did not misuse 
his magnificent gifts.”"—Record. 


The GOSPEL and the AGE: Sermons 
on Special Occasions, By the late W. C. Macex, D.D., Archbishop 
of York. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Will arrest the attention of the world.”—Spectator, 


Bishop Thorold’s New Work, 
QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. 


By A. W. THOROLD, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“A truly excellent work......large-hearted and wise, intensely sym- 
pathetic, and full of kindness.”— Church Bells, 


Sir Robert S. Ball’s New Work. 
IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders 


of the Heavens. By Sir R. 8, Batt, LU.D., &c. With numerous 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 
**The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the 
illustrations are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.”— 
Saturday Review, 























Archdeacon Farrar’s New Work. 
The VOICE FROM SINAI: a Series of 


Discourses on the Ten Commandments. By the Ven. F. W. Farrar, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster. 

* Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and de- 

finite, expressed in glowing and gorgeous diction.’’—Literary Churchman, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 
LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c, 
With 124 Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 


“*London’ is as good as a novel—better than many. It is a romance in 
hieh the writer bas found inspiration.’’— Yorkshire Post. 
“What the late John Richard Green has done for England, Mr. Besant has 
here attempted, with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne......A series of vivid and 
indelible pictures of the people of the past. No one who loves his London but 
will love it the better for reading this book. He who knows it not has before 
him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.’’"—Graphic. 

«A charming volume...... In a series of pictures Mr. Besant unrolls before our 
oyes the panorama of a living London in the ages that are past. He has clothed 
the dry bones of history with living and fascinating interest.””—Morning Leader, 


Ww 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
The IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, 


Author of ‘‘ Dorothy Forster,” &c. 3 vols. 


The MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron 


Watson and Liti1as WASSERMANN. 3 vols. 
“Certainly one of the brightest und best novels of the season.”—Glasgow 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By David 


Curistie Murray, Author of ‘‘ Joseph’s Coat,” &. 3 vols. 
“A novel that contains some of the best work Mr. Christie Murray has yet 
done.”’—Scottish Leader. 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill. 2 vols. 








HANDY NOVELS. 


A New Series of Stories, uniform in style, fceap. Svo, cloth extra, ls. 6d. each. 


The OLD MAID’S SWEET-|A LOST SOUL: being the 


EART. By ALAN St. AUBYN. Confession and Defence of charles 
. i Lindsay. By W. L. ALDEN, 
*,* Others are in preparation. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
SANTA BARBARA. By Ouida. ga, 
ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. 


CLARK RUSSELL. 


The DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant 


CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil 


GRIFFITH. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 

A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn. 

A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. 

A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author of “ Molly 


Bawn.” 

A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.” 

IDLE TALES. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

The NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

DIANA BARRINGTON. By B. M. Croker. 

WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 

A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John 
Strange Winter, Author of ‘Cavalry Life,’ &. With 34 Illustrations, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 33. 6d. . a 
“* Exceedingly touching...... a very charming story.’’—Academy. 


The AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark 


Twarn. With 81 IUustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8yo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD. By J. 


E. Muppocx. With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. . 
‘A capital tale, full of vigorous writing.”—Scottish Leader, 











A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CEN- 


TURY. By W.H. Mattock. Orown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
‘Has real importance as a study of some of the most unpleasant features of 
our own time.”’—Graphic. 


The DOWNFALL, By Emile Zola, Trans- 
lated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


**The most wonderfully faithful reproduction of a historical drama ever com- 
mitted to writing.” —Spectator. 





MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman, 

With 13 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 

bs : clever little volume...... A great deal of truth, and a corresponding amount 
of fun.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


The THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian 


Tales. Edited by Justis H. McCartuy. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
to each volume by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols. crown 8vo, saneaey ge 
[Shortly. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet, 


Author of ‘‘ Lessons in Art.’’ With 27 Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. p 
“‘Characterised by adequate knowledge and unbiassed judgment.. ... There will 
be only one view concerning the readableness and instructive and suggestive 
character of this volume.”—Scotsman. 


BIMBI;: Stories for Children. By Ouida. 
With 9 full-page Illustrations by Edmund H. Garrett. Square 8voy cloth 
extra, 5s. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 214 Piccadilly,W. 








GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, 1892. 
A NEW PROSE WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


THE 


POETRY OF ARCHITECTURE; 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE NATIONS OF 
EUROPE CONSIDERED IN ITS ASSOCIATION WITH 
NATURAL SCENERY AND NATIONAL CHARACTER. 








REPRINTED FROM “LOUDON’S MAGAZINE” FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN BOOK FORM. 


In ONE VOLUME, of about 272 pages, 
with Chromo-Lithograph Frontispiece, 14 Plates in Photogravure 
from unpublished Drawings by the Author, and a number 
of Woodcuts. 


THE SUBJECTS OF THE PLATES ARE:—Old House in Croydon—Palace by Bay 
of Naples—Windows at Naples—Old Building at Naples—Nice—Houses and 
Cathedral Spire, Ulm—Vercelli—Towers, Chambéry—An Alpine Chapel—Looking 
to Lake Maggiore from Vogogua—Houses at Zug—Cottage near La Cité, Val 
d’Aosta—an Italian Village—Swiss Farm on the Reuss below Lucerne—Wood- 
work and Vine, Abbeville. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of 300 Copies will be issued on 
Arnold’s Unbleached Hand-made Paper, and the Plates on India 
Paper, large post 4to, £2 2s.; half-parchment extra. 


The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Illustrations, 
4to, 21s., cloth. 


ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
The POEMS of JOHN RUSKIN: Written 


between the Ages of 7 and 26. With an Appendix of Later Poems. Now 
first Collected from Original Manuscript and Printed Sources, aud Arranged 
in Chronological Order, with Notes, Biographical and Critical. 

In 2 vols, of 324 and 370 pp., with 23 Plates never before published, from Draw- 
ings by the Author, illustrative of some Places mentioned in the Text, and Fac- 
similes of Two Poems and an Early Letter to his Father. 

The ORDINARY EDITION, with all the Plates, 4to, 30s., cloth. 

An Edition, with Fac-similes only, uniform with Small Editions recently pub- 
lished, small post 8vo, 103.; roan, gult edges, 15s, 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT OF 


MODERN PAINTERS. In 5vols., with all 


the Woodcuts, 1 Lithograph, and the 86 Full-Page Steel Engravings, besides 
three hitherto unpublished. ‘he Text is that of the last (1873) Edition, with 
all the Author’s subsequent Notes and a NEW EPILOGUE. Cloth, 
£6 6s. the 5 vols, 


The STONES of VENICE. Complete Edition 


(imperial 8vo), 3 vols., with the 53 Plates and the Text as originally issued, 
cloth, £4 9s, the 3 vols, 
The Small Edition, contairing Selections for use of Travellers in Venice 
and Verona, is still to be had in 2 vols., cloth, each 53., Fifth Edition. 


EXAMPLES of the ARCHITECTURE of 


VENICE. With the Text and the 16 Plates as originally published, cloth 
cover (unbound), on atlas folio (about 25in. by 17 in.), £3 33., Sixth Edition. 


PuiaTEs :—1. The Ducal Palace: Twentieth Capital.—2. Arabian Windows: in 
Campo Sta. Maria Mater-Domini.—3. Torcello: Capital of Nave Pillar, St. Mark’s : 
Capital of Central Porch.—4. Cornice Moulding from a Tomb in the Charch of 
8S. Giovannie Paolo.—5. The Ducal Palace: Compartments of the Southern Bal- 
cony.—5B. The Ducal Palace: Sections of the Southern Balcony.—6. St. Mark’s : 
Southern Portico.—7. St. Mark’s: Details of the Lily Capitals.—8. Byzantine 
Ruin in Rio di Ca’ Foseari.—9, Stilted Archivolts from a Ruin in the Rio di Ca’ 
Foscari.—10. Palace in Rio di Ca’ Foscari: Conjectural Restoration.—1l. Door 
Heads: from Ca’ Contarini Porta di Ferro, and in Campo 8S. Margarita.—12. 
Door Heads: in Ramo Dirimpetto Mocenigo.—13.—Door Heads: in Campiello 
della Chiesa, San Luca,—l4. Ca’ Bernardo Mocenigo: Capital of Window Shafts. 
—15. The Ducal Palace: Renaissance Capituls of the Loggia. 


By F. T. PIGGOTT, M.A. 
THE GARDEN OF JAPAN. 


A YEAR'S DIARY OF ITS FLOWERS. 


The Illustrations consist of TWO COLOURED PLATES of JAPANESE 
FLOWERS, and several others by the Author, some Coloured Designs on 
the Title-Pages, also FOUR PICTURES by ALFRED KAST, K.1. 


The Work is Hand-printed throughout. The “ End Papers” have 
been specially made for this Book from the Design on a Lady’s Kimono. Demy 
4to, price 15s., bound in Japanese Vellum, with border of Cherry design, printed 
in Colours, atter Keisar YEISEN. 

The SPECIAL EDITION, ox JAPANESE PAPER, 1s LIMITED ro 80 
COPIES, oF WHICH 75 ARE FOR SALE AT 25s, NET. 

“* To all book-lovers the volume will appeal by the perfection of its printing, 
paper, and binding, and to all art-lovers by the beauty of its illustrations,’”’—St, 
James's Gazette 

“The whole is charmingly written......The volume is a little work of art in 
itself.."— Builder, 

“Mr, Piggott’s charming volume cannot fail to excite much interest about the 
flowers and gardens of Japan, and it will doubtless induce others to enter on a 
delightful field of inquiry.””—Manchester Guardian, 

**Mr. Allen has seldom sent out a tiner specimen of bookmaking than this 
beautiful volume.’’—Glasgow Herald. 








GEORGE ALLEN, Orpington; 
and 8 BELL YARD, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ROMANCE OF SCIENCE, 
TIME. By Professor C. V. Boys, A.B.8.M., F.B.S. 


[In preparation, 


OUR SECRET FRIENDS and FOES. By Peetuner Percy 


F. FRANKLAND, F.R,8S. In preparation. 


The MAKING of FLOWERS. By the men, Professor 
GrorGEe Hensiow, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8. With several Illustrations, post 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


COLOUR. By Captain Abney, F.R.S. With numerous 


Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


COAL. By Professor R. Meldola. With numerous 


Diagrams, post 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


DISEASES of PLANTS. By Professor Marshall Ward. 


With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, cloth boards, 23. 6d. 


TIME and TIDE: a Romance of the Moon. By Sir 
Rosert 8. Batu, LL.D., F.R.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland. Illustrated, 
post Svo, cloth boards, 2:. 6d. 


The STORY of a TINDER-BOX. By the late Charles 
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The GREEK DEVOTIONS of LANCELOT ANDREWS, 
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